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THREE COUNTRIES COMPRISE Scandinavia. Faced with 
the fate of Austria and Czechoslovakia, one suffered an 
invasion, one continues to proclaim her “ strict 
neutrality ”’ (14.4.40), and the third declared war (9.4.40). 
No use, yet, to ask why Norway was forced into that 
position. Much use to realize that she accepted it. If 
we say, she waited till help was at hand, it is as well to 
remember that small countries have not lately found it 
wise to rely on our promises and we harm none by 
reminding ourselves that British help, when it came, 
was where it was most necessary to Britain, as well as 
most needful to Norway. In no way does it suit our 
book to see Norway de-neutralized. She knows that. 
The majority of her people knows no better than the 
majority of our own why things happened when they 
did, quite as they did. No doubt there was a reason, 
and no doubt we may not know it. 

What is known is that Norway said “No” to the 
Nazis, and meant it. What is clear is that a small country 
has again shown the others of the world what it is to be 
a great nation. 

Finland showed it, and Finland’s fate, fierce as it is, 
is finer than Denmark’s. Norway’s, whatever it is, will 
be as fine. The rest of the world can take courage from 
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the example of these two Northern States. Shame as 
well will be felt that such a lesson was necessary as 
these two have given. But, above all, pride can return, 
that in the North there are still two countries that stand 
by their word, and will go to the farthest lengths to 
maintain it. As I write now (14.4.40), we cannot tell at 
what cost it will be to Norway—how many towns will 
be razed, forests fired, fiords fouled with her friendly 
blood. Now, we know only that those Northern ports 
were not made for Nazis, but for navigators, explorers, 
pioneers, fishermen, and hunters of game bigger than 
human beings. We know that those ports must return 
to the men who have made their cities an example to the 
world as well as the pride of the North. Since return 
they will, what we are conscious of mainly is the wastage 
evoked until the respected race of Nansen may resume 
its rightful working life. 

Norway is adult. She grew through adolescence 
without becoming a jungle of jackbooted jackasses. As 
Nansen did, she now fights the wrong. But none can 
pardon the waste it is till she can once again be leading 


in the progressive, because peaceful, fight for the right. 
* * bd 


In such days, it may seem irrelevant to observe that 
it is a year since The London Mercury and- Bookman 
came within our covers. But it is not irrelevant to record 
what those covers have contained during the twelve 
months, of which ten have seen us at war. On pages iv—v 
will be found a reminder of some of the contributions, 
and on the inside back cover of some of the authors, 
printed during the year. These, in part, have enabled 
the paper to find itself now with increased sales and 
with a larger subscribers’ list than hitherto. Admittedly, 
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this increase barely makes up for the losses in foreign 
sales ; but it might have been expected that fewer, rather 
than more, would have been able to buy us, and it might 
have been expected that more Mercury devotees disliked 
us than did. The attitude of the majority of Mercury 
readers has been admirably expressed by one who wrote : 
‘In renewing my subscription, I am writing to tell you 
how very pleased I am to receive Life and Letters To-day 
each month. I am a veteran of the London Mercury, 
which probably accounts for the fact that I found the 
first few issues after the amalgamation too pert for my 
liking. You have risen to the emergency most gallantly, 
however, and I congratulate you most heartily on every 
issue since 1st September.” 

I have never been averse from publishing criticism or 
complaint : I feel the freer to quote also praise. A French 
soldier writes : “ Iam only newly accustomed to military 
life and I always find relaxation in your excellent review.” 
The National Library of Peiping informs us that we 
are “‘a source of help and inspiration to the scientific 
workers in China and as our libraries and institutions, 
in order to carry on their work, have been forced to 
migrate to the interior, where they are without books, 
your journal aids materially the cause of education and 
culture in China”’. 

Will it sound self-flattering to say, not only in China? 
American readers write in surprised admiration of our 
“‘calm continuation’. Should they expect otherwise, 
we aid culture by reminding them of its cheerful con- 
tinuation. And in our own country, a journal that stands 
for the right use of words has much to do in days when 
words are increasingly distorted. Those who write, 
by writing well, defend what they work in. To-day, on 
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all sides they see that attacked. The news statements 
given out by officialdom show a slipshod use of English 
against which all must protest. Verbiage is used to cloud 
contents, or lack of contents, and, worse, authority, 
deliberately twisting the meanings of words, choosing 
those which may give two interpretations, are forcing 
the secondary meaning to the forefront, degrading and 
making useless many words necessary to our speech 
and our writing. Already “‘ wishful thinking” is a 
phrase limp as a clout weakened with too frequent 
wringing. To read that “it is believed that’’ a plane 
was destroyed is to know that authority would have us 
think so ; “to believe’ has thus become synonymous 
with “to hope”’. A ship that is torpedoed is no longer 
sunk but (we hope) hit. As I listened to a boast that in 
one week, this country had not lost a single ship, I was 
actually looking at a smoking wreck. She had been 
bombed, but was beached, so not “ lost ’’. 

These two last instances show an over-nice insistence 
on the precise meaning of a word, whatever its current 
usage ; previous, and other, instances show the reverse, 
the extending and blurring of meaning. Against both 
these activities we must watch. Our paintings are stored, 
our statues sandbagged. Words are the property of all. 
Only in good books and reviews can they be found 
in mint condition; and the guardians of those are the 
readers who buy. May you all, for another year, spend 
to defend our right ABC ! 


NEWS REEL 


TWO THEATRE NOTES 

THIS JANUARY, WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON, in an article 
(“A Theatre in the Trenches, 1917-1918’), wrote of 
a puppet theatre in the German lines during the last 
war. She tells me she has now heard that a family 
who have owned a puppet theatre for a century and a 
half are playing to the French troops with their 
“‘ Théatre aux Armées”’ and that another Frenchman 
is showing to the men of his own unit some puppets 
he made in civil life. 

Another contributor, associated with social service, 
informs me that a dozen working lads of the boys’ 
clubs in the South Wales valleys have formed a 
travelling theatre. In the course of their tour of the 
country, they came to London, announced their visit 
as “‘ positively their first appearance in the Metropolis” 
and presented at the London Welsh Association Hall 
a programme of plays interspersed with songs, both 
“ straight’ and mimed. As some of the boys normally 
work in pits, they naturally showed at their best in 
plays such as J. Corrie’s Hewers of Coal and J. O. 
Francis’s Welsh comedy, Birds of a Feather. Such a 
character as Dicky Back Dwl in this latter catches a 
boy’s imagination with its shrewd mixture of common 
sense, daftness, imagination, and cunning; and some 
of the other performances showed a similarly high 
standard of realist acting. 

me x * 
WHO’S WHO? 

Among the many virtues of that dictionary so 

flightily labelled Who’s Who, cheapness is not the most 
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conspicuous. For that reason, the offer of a review 
copy at one-third off is not to be sneezed at, as the 
saying is. But, continuing the metaphor it is not so 
easy to cough up a review. With most books, you 
can deal with matter and manner. Short of ringing up 
every person, we have no means of checking the 
average accuracy of the entries (though some mistakes 
are due only to laziness on one side or the other). As 
to manner, meaning style, there is little more than there 
would be in a list of telegraphic addresses. Short of 
parading outside Adam and Charles Black with 
plaudatory placards, ‘“‘ Unfair to Reviewers,” one can 
only fall back on a phrase which this publication must 
surely have first occasioned, and ‘“‘ open at random ”’. 
Here, therefore, is William Henry Abbey, “‘b. 1864.... 
Owns about 14,000 acres. Lord of the Manor of 
Hughenden and patron of one living.’’ Agnes Madeline 
Raper, on the other hand, is a “retired pottery-artist’’. 
Born in India, she founded the Glebe Pottery in Chelsea 
and now lives in Felixstowe, by which she may be said 
to have well emulated Puck, whilst at the same time 
having “specialized in models of historic buildings, 
town and country houses, cottages and gardens’’. 
By taking a précis of John Bedell Stanford Macilwaine’s 
entry, I am able to inform myself, and others, that 
this member of the Royal Hibernian Academy “ rarely 
paints anything but Irish landscapes; made the first 
accurate and reliable fuse for exploding depth-charges ; 
invented the automatic aeroplane range-finder ; 
published Practical Poultry Keeping for Women, How 
England Played The Game, Sketching from Nature 
With Oil Colours”, and, among his hobbies, has 
numismatics, angling, shooting, gardening. 
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AND HOW’S THAT? 


These last, I hasten to add, show both a width and 
depth of interest in recreation sadly lacking from most 
of those in these three and a half thousand pages. By 
far the greatest number spend their spare time not in 
dancing or learning languages or fencing or collecting or 
growing (things, or themselves) but as, again at random, 
Kenneth Walker, ‘‘ Vice-Chairman Wells and Winch 
Brewery, Biggleswade; recreations, hunting and 
fishing.”” Or, another entry, “ golf, formerly yachting ”’ 
(as who should say, charades, once mud-pies). . . . 
Faced with row after row of the g-less present participle 
Tatlerisms, one can understand the more self-conscious 
facetiousness of some of the entries. . . . But, indeed, 
is not the whole volume facetious, with its first entry 
“A. A. see Willis’’ (the last but fourth letter of the 
alphabet), its first details of lives under ‘ Obituary ”’, 
and its general tone of Punch humour, exemplified on 
the cover which wreathes Who’s Who with “ Honi 
Soit Qui Mal Y Pense’”’ ? 


% * * 


A NEW RHYME-SHEET 

Readers who grew up just after the last war will 
remember seeing in the doorways of the shops where 
they bought their books, the rhyme-sheets of the old 
Poetry Bookshop. One of the most familiar of these 
was the one which gave Walter de la Mare’s Arabia. 
Now, during this war, it is again Mr. de la Mare who 
heralds a new series. A new poem, Haunted, is No. 4 
in the Linden Broadsheets. It is actually the first to be 
published, ‘‘ because its creators launched the series 
as a private enterprise between author, artist and 
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typographer and with the idea of circulating privately 
the work of young unknown poets. Finding that there 
was a real demand for this type of work, and being 
fortunate enough to obtain a poem from Mr. de la Mare, 
they sought a publisher ”’—which is the C. W. Daniel 
Company, Ltd. (46, Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C.1). The broadsheets are to appear three or four 
times a year, at a price which varies according to the 
methods employed in printing. Maunted, a poem in 
the author’s best vein, has not been printed elsewhere. 
The illustration, an etching, is a variation on the theme 
by Honor Frost; the type used is 16-point Arrighi, 
printed on a J. B. Green hand-made paper; and the 
edition has been limited to fifty numbered hand-coloured 
copies, sold at 10s. 6d. each. From the copy sent in 
for review, it may be said it is cheap at the price—even 
to-day, and it must be emphasized that it is quite a 
different type of production from the rhyme-sheets of 
the *twenties. Whereas they were at home on a door 
panel with a drawing-pin, the Linden broadsheet is 
of the type to hang, framed, on a wall. The next will 
give a new, unpublished poem by Stephen Spender, 
also illustrated by Honor Frost—who, if I might suggest, 
should do well by George Barker. 


* 4 * 
OUTRE MANCHE 


It will have surprised many that, after six months’ 
of war, France and Great Britain announced they would 
not make peace separately. Apart from the matter of 
that statement, it surprises most people to hear anything 
about France nowadays. We hear plenty of Turkey, 
as is natural, but one of the less commented-on features of 
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this war is the little we hear about our main ally. The 
majority of English people have little or no idea how 
the French nation as a whole is taking this war. They 
may know the names of Daladier and of Gamelin— 
but do they know the names of the chiefs of the French 
Navy and Air Force? Do they even know the name 
of the French ambassador to this country? Is any 
attempt made to “ present’? France to the main body 
of English people? .. . I have still not given up the idea 
of a French number, which, readers may remember, 
I had planned for autumn last year. Jean Schlumberger 
and Jean Prévost have promised material, and from the 
front line André Chamsun, who has just been awarded 
the Croix de Guerre, is sending me extracts from his 
notebook, written when he comes off duty at night. 
From our side, an article on French theatre at the out- 
break of war will be contributed by Dr. Thomas Walton. 


* * ¥ 
MIDSUMMER 


Coming issues will include a study of a Chinese 
University by William Empson, lately returned from 
that country, and most welcome. Sylvia Townsend 
Warner has drawn on her recent visit to America, to 
write on New England and from Boston Dr. Hanns 
Sachs has sent an essay on The Message of the Movies.... 
I may, however, keep these last two contributions for 
an American number, which would contain also new 
poems by Marianne Moore and Horace Gregory. On 
the other hand, for some time I have been considering 
a number entirely given to writing by women. The 
variety of this would be, I know, a revelation. The 
main difficulty would be the title, and another would 
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be the inclusion of an article on the various women 
editors of London, which, I gather, none qualified would 
be so rash as to write. 

Such special issues would be, however, largely a 
matter of arranging material already in hand, and first 
I have for use new stories by Rhys Davies, Leslie 
Halward, and S. G. Leonard, poems Vernon Watkins, 
Ken Etheridge, and a study on poetry in wartime by 
Edgell Rickword. 


FLOWERS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
By W. L. CARTER 


Ir was A medieval MS. on gardening that first stirred 
thought about the flowers of the classical world. What 
had become of those mentioned by the writers of Rome 
and Greece, and of the floral beauty described by them 
as flourishing on various sites? The examination of 
plants and flowers on the actual location in the hope of 
identifying a flower mentioned by a “ standard ” author 
is a particularly interesting way of visiting the Near 
East and parts of the former Roman empire. Generally, 
though not invariably, the hope is a faint one, but at 
intervals one is rewarded. On the other hand, some of 
the most interesting plants described by ancient writers 
are no longer with us, for example the twice-blooming 
roses of Paestum. 

Among the earliest notices of flowers are several by 
Sappho. Her isle of Lesbos, modern Mitylene, first 
attracted me by a study of surviving fragments of 
Sappho’s poetry unearthed at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. 
Even to-day, when the passage of twenty-five centuries 
has laid an unmistakable touch on Lesbos, it is still 
a place of “‘ fields of flowers, where the dew lies so fair 
upon the ground”’. Her reference to roses that “ lifted 
themselves up” is puzzling. Few roses were known 
to the ancient world—Pliny recorded only twelve— 
and none of them would stay upright on the bushes. 
The most famous of all the classical roses—it is our 
common pink cabbage rose—was the hundred-leaved 
rose, the modern Rosa centifolia. The rose “leaf” of 
the ancients is our rose petal. This rose was well known 
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to classical flower lovers—Theophrastus saw it growing 
at Philippi in the fifth century B.c.—but its silvery-pink 
blooms are so heavy as to stay bowed on their stalks. 
The Sappho roses at Lesbos were something quite 
different. They were highly fragrant and were probably 
specimens of a lost damask rose or perhaps a form of 
the white alba rose. No roses grow wild to-day on 
Lesbos, but Sappho’s golden chick pea still flourishes 
on its shores, and the wild hyacinth, a relative of our 
native English bluebell, nods on the hillsides despite 
the great earthquake of some two centuries gone. 
Annually, a small hill near whose foot Sappho’s ashes 
may have been interred on their return from Leucas 
becomes a meadow of small delicately fashioned late 
spring and early summer flowers. Some very lovely 
anemones grow there. It is the kind of place Sappho 
liked well, and Alkaios, friend of her youth, might 
easily have selected such a site as a kind of memorial. 
Another ancient abode of flowers lay in Macedonia. 
Midas, son of Gordias, whose gardens are described 
by Tertullian as vying with the orchards of Alcinous 
on Corfu, was one of the earliest recorded patrons of 
gardening, particularly roses. The site of these gardens 
was within view of Mt. Olympus, whose southern 
slopes run into Thessaly, while the northern ones formed 
part of the Macedonia of Alexander the Great. The 
Greeks regarded the fertile land hereabouts as something 
of an earthly paradise. Herodotus visited the gardens 
but there are no longer any of the roses he saw and 
described. One, a “ sixty-leaved ’’ kind since identified 
with R. centifolia, was reputed to surpass all other roses 
in fragrance, but none remains. There are, however, 
two wild roses of unusual type still growing near the 
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legendary site. One is a pretty double cream rose with 
little flowers after the style of our Scottish burnet rose, 
the other a small sweetly-scented white variety. There 
is also a kind of pale pink dog rose whose large single 
flowers are scattered profusely over a tangle of very 
thorny bushes. 

All about the site are thousands of little flowering 
plants, including a tiny wild dianthus whose buds open 
to very small single fringed aromatic pinks. A form of 
bluebell with starry flowers of light blue is mingled 
with several kinds of large-flowered violets and a few 
nodding narcissi. Anemones of blue and white, with 
another kind having yellow blooms, are freely distributed. 
A strongly aromatic wild thyme has lilac-lavender 
flowers much patronized by wild bees. The spicy spread 
recalls very vividly Ovid’s reference to the honey from 
Mt. Hymettus, said to owe its fame to the wild thyme 
that grew so thickly on the mountain’s slopes. The 
hyacinth of Homer and Pliny—the “jacinth”’ of 
Elizabethan writers—is not to be found among the 
flowers of this Macedonian pleasaunce, nor is the lotus. 
But the lotus of Midas was almost certainly not the 
lotus of ancient Egypt, although the latter still blooms 
in a waterway near Sicilian Syracuse. Whatever their 
actual extent, the gardens of Midas covered a large and 
well-cultivated area. 

Homer’s “ fair-flowering meads, soft clad with parsley 
and with violet” referred to Oxygia, the island of 
Calypso and Odysseus, but the description applies 
equally well to the meadows bordering the Dardanelles 
—ancient Hellespont—and to those of Crete. In many 
Aegean localities the saffron crocus flourishes. It was 
one of the flowers reserved for exclusively royal use. 
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The blooms which appear in late summer are purplish- 
lilac with stamens of glowing deep orange-red. The 
powder called saffron—it is the dyestuff and spice—is 
extracted from the stamens. The finest specimen I ever 
saw grew in only four inches of soil on a rocky ledge 
near the Mycenae of Agamemnon. Homer couples the 
saffron with the hyacinth and melilot as equally fragrant. 
The last is a sweet-smelling clover to be found in many 
a Grecian meadow to-day. Europa was picking wild 
saffron in the meadows on the south side of the 
Hellespont when Zeus carried her away. Immense 
stretches of this pretty bloom still unfold their petals 
as they did when the Greek host arrived to lay siege to 
the city of Priam, and I recall noting a good-sized 
clump in full bloom near the Scaean gate ruin. 

Many ancient writers refer freely to gardens and 
plants but, although they tell of trees, edgings of box, 
vegetables and fruits, flowers are seldom described in 
detail. Greek classical authors took pride in their 
gardens. Plato had one attached to his school, into 
which he took his pupils when the weather was pleasant. 
It was maintained in good order until Justinian took it 
about A.D. 530. Theophrastus bequeathed his to his 
school for “ friends who will meet there and discuss 
philosophy ”’. 

Virgil’s “‘biferi...rosaria Paesti”, his twice- 
blooming roses of Paestum, are one of the unsolved 
mysteries of the ancient world of flowers, although it 
seems probable they were some variety of the damask 
rose. Imperial Rome was famed for the excellence of 
its roses, but a rose which had two periods of blossoming 
every year was something hitherto quite unknown. 
How or when the roses became lost we do not know, 
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but the site of Paestum, ancient Poseidonia, lay neglected 
for many centuries, a malarial marsh over which towered 
the ruins of temples, until included in a recent land 
reclamation scheme. The site has been thoroughly 
searched, but not a trace exists of the countless thousands 
—probably millions—of those roses which formed part 
of one of the greatest rosegrowing centres of Roman 
Italy. The world had to wait until the nineteenth century 
before roses with two flowering periods were again 
produced. 

Lavender was widely known in the classical world. 
In the Georgics Virgil speaks of verdant lavender growing 
in company with savory, purple violets and fragrant 
thyme. The variety grown was not our “ Old English ”’ 
or Mitcham type but a species peculiar to the countries 
in which it grew. The Romans considered the Syrian 
form to be the best, with that of Gaul a close second in 
quality.’ In Greece there flourishes a very pretty dwarf 
lavender with shining leaves and delicate spikes of pale 
lilac-blue flowers. The kind grown in Roman Italy 
was probably L. spica which grows wild in Mediterranean 
regions, making bushes up to six feet high. However, 
there is yet another, L. stoechas, with greyish leaves and 
closely packed deep purple spikes. It thrives on hot 
sunny sites near Syracuse in Sicily. 

Another flower of ancient Rome, one used in the 
garlands worn on ceremonial occasions, is the marigold. 
Columella calls it Calthae, and Virgil refers to it in his 
Second Eclogue in company with cowslips. 

Crete has much to offer to the student of ancient 
flowers. Cretan dittany is said to have been brought 
thither by Venus, according to Virgil’s Aeneid. The 
poet’s description :— 
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“ Rough is the stem, which woolly leaves surround, 

The leaves with flowers, the flowers with purple crown’d ” 
is fairly accurate. Numerous colour variations occur in 
the little bushes growing on the island. They range 
from rose-pink to purplish-lavender. The one actually 
described by Virgil is a tiny bush with hanging purple 
flowers after the fashion of hops. The foliage is aromatic. 

Ovid’s Baucis.and Philemon rubbed their table with 
“ newly-gathered ’’ mint before serving a meal. The 
Roman terms it a “ wholesome herb that breathed 
a grateful scent’. Many mints are known to-day, but 
on many classical sites there grows a dwarf kind not 
more than an inch tall, with bright green leaves and 
violet flowers, which emits a strong aroma of peppermint 
when trodden upon. 

Theophrastus has sometimes been called the Father 
of Botany. This pupil of Plato was a native of Eresos, 
the city of Sappho. He speaks of the roses of Cyrene 
as the sweetest, ie. as having the finest fragrance, and 
then says they bloom after the narcissus, anemone and 
corn flag. These roses, he notes, were of the colour of 
the oleander, i.e. a soft rose-pink. There are no longer 
such roses at Cyrene but I have seen light pink damask 
roses blooming in profusion near Aleppo, and they did 
not flower until the anemones were over. Their fragrance 
was such as to have moved a Persian poet to verse. 
A bright red rose grew at Miletus and bloomed towards 
the close of the season of roses. It had twelve petals 
and would therefore be what is to-day termed semi- 
single, i.e. it had two rows of petals. The Milesian rose 
was almost certainly a very early variety of the Gallica 
rose from which our early double bright red garden 
roses were descended. Writing in the third century s.c., 
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Theocritus says the rose and thyme were the flowers 
of the Muses. It is worthy of note that none of the 
classical writers mentions a yellow rose. This colour 
among roses had yet to come from the East. 

A newcomer to the study of ancient flowers cannot 
but be impressed by the fact that the rose takes foremost 
place in the contemporary literature. It is the flower 
of flowers, the Queen of Flowers as Anacreon puts it 
in his Fifty-third Ode. One of the best descriptions of 
the rose of ancient gardens is that of Achilles Tatius 
who wrote of it as “‘ decked with fragrant leaves, cradled 
on its nodding stalk, playing with the smiling Zephyrs ”’. 

The lily comes second but its references fall far short 
of those to the rose. Other flowers receive a bare 
mention and, in numerous instances, one has to depend 
upon frescoes and similar decoration for information as 
to the identity of the flowers grown in the gardens of 
Greece and the Roman empire. The lily of the ancient 
writers—one excepts the lily of the field, which is not 
a lily at all but a sternbergia—is the Madonna lily of 
our modern gardens. The ancient praise is invariably 
on the lines of its matchless white and gold purity, and 
splendid fragrance. It is the oldest lily in cultivation, 
of unknown origin, and was certainly a familiar sight 
in the days of the Minoan civilization. At Knossos in 
Crete, behind what is called the throne room in the 
burnt-out royal palace, a kind of wall panel depicts 
flowering stems of the Madonna lily. The lily of the 
field, Sternbergia lutea, still studs the countryside of 
Syria and Palestine with its large yellow flowers 
resembling giant crocus blooms. I found a much more 
rare form near Mt. Olympus when searching the reputed 
site of the gardens of Midas. 
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It is surprising how one tends to note small things 
in connection with far more important matters. I recall 
most vividly a tuft of wild violets in bloom near the 
foot of one of the burnt giant oil storage jars in the 
palace of Minos. Perhaps it was a descendant of those 
plants which once flowered hereabouts, for a mixture 
of wild parsley and violets seems to have stirred the 
ancient Greek world, and probably its Cretan predecessor 
and early contemporary, to expressions of delight. 

Reasons of space forbid more than a passing notice 
of rosemary, which grows wild in Mediterranean 
countries by the sea, and was mentioned by Cicero and 
Virgil. The bushes are much taller than in British 
gardens. The light purple-red blunt spikes of betony 
that flourish in our island copses are precisely similar 
to those which induced Antoninus Musa, physician to 
Augustus, to write an entire volume on the merits of 
this herbal flower. 

One’s principal regret is that so many of the ancient 
writers have not left us a good description of the plants, 
flowers, herbs and shrubs grown in the gardens of their 
time. A full account of the roses and other flowers 
Midas grew in his Macedonian garden would indeed 
make highly interesting reading. 


A STORY ABOUT MYSELF 
By GORDON JEFFERY 


I HAVE BEEN here, in my room, an hour now: picking 
up a book and starting to read, then dropping it down 
again; looking dismally at a couple of unanswered letters; 
smoking a cigarette and idly watching the smoke curl 
upwards and vanish; finding, with disgust, that it was 
my last; and then I have gotten up and heaved out a 
pile of letters from a drawer and read bits out of them 
and began to file them. They are letters from editors, 
and they make me both very sad and also a little relieved 
and a little braver, so that the gloomy vision of the 
factory and the dockyard and the overtime and the dull 
prospect of a life in that, fades and I am full of quiet 
hope and confidence. But I will tell you all about it. 

I am a writer. Sometimes I can’t believe that, some- 
times I feel shy to say it: but I can reach behind me 
and pull out a magazine and read my name in it and a 
story beneath my name. To reassure myself I turn round 
now and pull one out: it is the Adelphi of March, 1937. 
There it is: you can see it if you like: “Feed My 
Sheep’... Gordon Jeffrey. (Note the spelling please ! 
It isa mistake. I am one of the J-e-f-f-e-r-y s who came 
shipwrighting-up from Cornwall to Devon a hundred 
and fifty years ago.) I can well remember that spelling 
error. We had been docking that morning, and, of 
course, it had rained. It always does when I’m docking. 
And I had come home to dinner feeling tired and more 
than usually fed-up with the dockyard and my job in it. 
There was a small parcel by my place at the dinner- 
table and, as I sat down, my mother and father stopped 
talking. My mother was dishing out the cabbage and she 
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paused with her hand with the spoon in it deep in the pot. 
My father looked down at the potato on his plate. I knew 
that they were waiting for me to open the parcel: I 
knew that so I affected not to be interested in it. My 
mother broke first : 

“Maybe it’s from those Adelphi people,” she said. 

I had learned of the acceptance some days before. 

‘ Maybe,” I said casually. Then slowly I took up a 
knife and slit the parcel open. There were three copies 
of the Adelphi inside. They did not, of course, try to 
take one; it was for me to read it first. And there it 
was, just as I’ve told you, on the cover page in black 
letters on a yellow backing. 

“ They’ve spelt my name wrong !”’ I said, and then 
suddenly went red and felt sick and couldn’t eat any 
dinner, and my mother said : 

“If that’s how you’re going to be I'll wish the 
magazine further !” 

But I rushed off to work early and showed it to my 
mates, and they nodded their heads and said: “ Aw!” 
and “Um!” and went on with their small talk. 
I didn’t do any work that afternoon, but rushed off to 
tell my pals: odd kindred spirits in other parts of the 
yard who I knew would understand a little. 

I went around like that for a couple of days, and all 
the time I was saying to myself: “I’m a writer, by 
christ, I'll show’ em!” And suddenly I felt very big : 
bigger, much bigger, than the people I worked with, 
bigger than the strangers I sat in the bus with. They 
didn’t have a story in the Adelphi! I was only 
eighteen, and it was my first printed story. I had so 
much to learn. 

You will have gathered that I don’t think much of my 
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job in the yard. I didn’t after the first week of my 
apprenticeship, and now I’m a qualified mechanic I don’t 
like it any more. But I won’t bore you with all that 
now. I’ve written it too many times already, spoiled 
too many stories because of it. But the point I’m making 
is this: it was hatred of that job that drove me to seek 
for another. There are many openings for a bloke with 
brains, and a moderately good school in the yard to 
push you along if you’re made that way. But I hadn’t 
that sort of brains: not the sort that makes for ship 
constructors, foremen, and inspectors, and the rest. 
I had a moderate ability at English and that was the 
end of it. So I drifted around, full of self-pity, imagining 
myself desperately in love with someone I hadn’t even 
spoken to, read good books lent me by an older, wiser 
friend, and dreamed of release. 

Then I fell for the insinuating advert. of a corre- 
spondence course for journalism and short-story writing. 
I won’t tell you their name because maybe I didn’t 
altogether play ball with them, and I don’t want you 
to think I’m blaming them at all. Anyway I racked up 
the cash and sent away for the course in short-story 
writing. In a twelve-month, they told me, I’d be 
earning about £3 a week, in five years... but I didn’t 
worry about looking that far ahead. I settled down to 
the first lessons. Maybe I wasn’t as diligent as I might 
have been, anyway I didn’t seem to be getting very far 
when I had to go into hospital with a groggy cartilage. 
I had that removed and came home for about ten weeks. 
I suppose I should have done plenty of writing then, but 
somehow I didn’t, only barely kept up with the lessons 
in my correspondence course. 

I must have been at about Lesson 4 when I went 
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back to work. The dockyard was still the same depress- 
ing place to me. I had to get out of it. So, around about 
April, 1936, I really began to get down to the job. My 
life those days was orderly and well-regulated. Work by 
day ; four evenings a week typing stories; one at the 
church club; a couple, Saturday and Sunday (after 
church) to the theatre and the cinema. I was under the 
influence of the John o’ London’s Weekly short stories 
about that time. I still remember some of them—little 
character sketches by Pamela Hansford Johnson, stories 
by H. E. Bates, and, I believe, by Coppard and Betty 
Miller. Those I remember most. I sent a story somewhen 
in that April to John o’ London’s. It was called “ Last 
Night we Danced ”’, and was a sad little piece about an 
unhappy boy (that was me) and a flirtatious girl, based 
upon the hit-tune of the moment, “ A Beautiful Lady in 
Blue.”” Somehow I have lost the reply to that story 
maybe it will turn up later amongst my junk. But I 
know that it was kind and sympathetic and encouraging, 
and that it came direct from the editor, Wilfrid Whitten. 
I have moved a long way from John o’ London’s since 
those days, and have since received another letter from 
Wilfrid Whitten gently chiding me for allowing com- 
munistic views to cloud my literary judgment. (It was 
about an essay of mine on Hemingway.) But that first 
letter helped me a lot in those seemingly far-off days. 

Then, in May, 1936, I saw in the window of a dingy, 
yellow and red painted shop, a copy of the Left Review. 
I went in and bought it, and later that day devoured 
it greedily. 

It was good-bye to the correspondence course, good- 
bye to the £3 a week in a twelvemonth. About five 
stories of cabaret girls, Lords and Ladies, beautiful film 
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stars, and youthful prigs, went straight to the bottom of 
the drawer. I began to write of the world I knew, of the 
men and women I knew. I heaped piles of stories upon 
the Left Review. They were very patient with me. My 
correspondence-course tutors weren’t! They noticed 
the change immediately: At first they were polite: 
~ Atmosphere is well conveyed. You have the happy 
knack of creating characters that live, but you cannot 
dispense with a good plot.’ I have told you I didn’t really 
play ball with them: I ignored the good plot. They 
got annoyed. 

“ Lesson No. 8. Short story writing course. Criticism. 

“,.. You have a character sketch and a study in 
atmosphere. Your method of describing the boy and his 
surroundings is extraordinary. This means that it is 
unusual. It is not ridiculous or incompetent or done in 
ignorance. “ The plain truth is that you are persisting in 
doing what you want to do instead of doing what editors 
want you to do /”’ 

There was a lot more to their letter, but that was the 
important bit. I sat down and wrote to them. I told them 
that I hated my present job, that I had turned to writing 
as a way of getting out of that job and also to get the 
poison and the bitterness and the unhappiness that I felt 
out of me. If I wrote the stuff that the average editor 
wanted I would only be exchanging one type of 
bondage for another. I cancelled the rest of my course. 

It was the first really definite thing I remembered doing 
in my life. The first stand I had ever made. It made me 
feel good and strong. 

That summer I went on a camping holiday to Beer, a 
small fishing village in Devon; and there, of all places, 
I saw on sale John Middleton Murry’s Adelphi. It joined 
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the Left Review as my regular monthly magazine, and 
also as the dumping ground for the stories I was turning 
out. Occasionally I bought and sent stories to the 
London Mercury. It was the people associated with these 
periodicals who were helping me along by their kind 
criticism and encouragement. In particular Edgell 
Rickword, Derek Kahn, and Middleton Murry. It was 
Middleton Murry who first printed a story of mine. That, 
as I have written, was in March, 1937. In the following 
May I had ‘“‘ The Apprentices’ Binge” in the Lefz 
Review and ‘‘ The Game I Played at Wembley ”’ in the 
London Mercury. 1 was just nineteen. The Mercury 
story was a big event for me: firstly because it was the 
first money I had ever received for a story, and secondly 
because for the first time I had proofs to correct. I had 
only two days in which to do the proofs, and that 
worried me a lot, and I had to swot up the Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year Book to discover what I had to do. I was 
placed next to H. G. Wells in the magazine, and that 
made me even more conceited than I already was. I 
really believed then that I was certain to be an established 
writer within a twelvemonth at the most ; yet it was not 
until the following May that I really had another story 
printed except for one or two in Advance. 

But two things happened in that May, 1937, which 
have been of great importance in shaping my life as a 
writer, so I had better record them here. One, I began 
the long, gloriously happy, bewildering, agonizing, 
despairing process of falling in love; and two, I joined 
the Labour League of Youth—the only active political 
body in my town, at the time. I don’t propose to dwell 
long upon these two things (they were very much 
interposed), because what I am trying to do here is to 
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trace my development as a writer and not as a lover or as 
a Socialist propagandist. But these two things have 
mattered to my writing in this way.... 

Born 1918, working class parents, a worker myself, 
disillusioned, shy, sensitive, naturally inclined towards 
literature, painting, and music, church upbringing which 
does lead to—if nothing else—a slight feeling of social 
consciousness, weaned on the Left Review and Adelphi : 
it was, I suppose, inevitable that sooner or later I should 
become “interested” in politics. Actually I became a 
lot more than that; I became “active”? in the youth 
political movement. 

My church upbringing—in May 37 (the time I am 
writing about) I still had my moments of deep spiritual 
repentance and hankered after the church as the solution 
of all my problems—naturally pushed me towards the 
pacifist standpoint; the Adelphi encouraged that: the 
Left Review opposed it. Spain very nearly settled it. 

I joined the L.L.Y. and started to read: Strachey’s 
Coming Struggle for Power was the first. Then The Theory 
and Practice of Socialism, of course, the Communist Mani- 
festo, the 3d. edition of Left Wing Communism. (But ’m 
not giving you the steps in the development of a Socialist, 
and you can probably guess most of the books I was 
reading then.) At the same time, the Daily Worker and 
long discussions were knocking hell out of my pacifism 
and my compromising Christian-Socialism. I wrote 
an article in July *37 for Advance, the old L.L.Y. paper, 
proving that Christianity and Socialism were compatible 
(Middleton Murry was responsible for much that I 
wrote !) but by the September when I came to answer 
the criticisms I was prepared to disbelieve it myself ! 

And now to get back to my writing. ... 
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In the winter of 37 and thereafter my programme had 
to be radically altered; the serene calm of my “ well 
ordered being’? (Middleton Murry again) had been 
shattered by love and politics. Only my church going had 
dropped out to make up the time I had lost. Now, once 
a week I went to the branch meeting, once a week I went 
door-to-door collecting for Spain: then on many 
another evening there was Advance selling and so on. 
But most important, now in every word I wrote I felt 
that somehow I must shout to the rooftops the wonderful 
fact: ‘“‘I am a Socialist,’ sometimes—a little more 
daring—‘‘I am a Communist.’ (Alas, I was no 
Mayakovsky.) 

Re-reading my stories now in the winter of ’39, I see 
story after story spoiled by this trying to salve my 
political conscience whilst writing. But, well up on the 
asset side, I had by now discovered New Writing, and 
was rolling my stories along to them. The stories weren’t 
often any good, but John Lehmann’s criticisms and 
advice were. 

But, more and more, politics were taking up my spare 
time—Spain meetings and L.L.Y. meetings, L.B.C. 
committees, and Div. Labour Parties. I fought against 
this for a time; then gave it up and contented myself 
with week-end writing. It was a year before I had 
another story printed (except for a few in Advance). 
The story was “In the Welding Bay” and it was 
printed in New Writing No. 5. 

I look again through my file of letters. I find that a 
little before this story was printed I sent a volume of 
my stories to Lawrence and Wishart. They were en- 
couraging, but regretted they could not make me an 
offer. I sent it to Gollancz. They thought well of the 
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volume, but—there’s no market for unknown author’s 
volumes of short stories. They would like to see a novel. 
John Lehmann advised the same thing. 

Up to August, 1938, I turned out stories fairly 
regularly, if sparsely. I was sending them to Lilliput, 
Life and Letters To-day, New Writing, and the Fort- 
nightly in the main. The latter printed one, “‘I’ll See 
You To-morrow.” 

But after August there is a long lapse. I was writing 
my novel. Occasionally I wrote a very short piece, 
often I sent around old stories. The Adelphi printed one, 
“Thursday Night,” in the November. But virtually 
I had finished writing stories. 

I can’t really remember how I finished my novel ; 
I was so god-damned busy with politics. But somehow 
I did it by March, 1939. I don’t think that I ever doubted 
but what it would be published: I hoped it would be 
accepted before my twenty-first birthday. 

I have sent it to three publishers so far, and I don’t 
think T’ll try any more. Somehow I don’t think much 
of it now. 

Since last March I don’t seem to have done much 
writing either. In my little blue exercise book I see that 
from March—December, 1937, I wrote twenty-one stories. 
The same period this year I’ve done szx / Instead, I was 
doing a lot of public speaking, organizing, and so forth. 

When the war broke out I had just, a couple of days, 
finished my apprenticeship. Of a sudden I saw before 
me year after monotonous year of the dockyard, of 
doing the things I hated. They slung me on overtime: 
as if eight and a half hours were not bad enough, they 
wanted me to do twelve! That’s just being selfish, I 
know: the most of my age are a darned sight worse 
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off. But then the war won’t last for ever, and it was 
forty years of my job I was looking at. 

All around me was despair: there is no hope about 
this war (how can there be ?). Things were getting right 
under my skin. It seemed as if all I cared about it was 
going to go under. After about a couple of months I 
broke a bit. They called it febricula, they called it 
gastritis, they called it gastric flu, some said “ a nervous 
breakdown ”’. I dunno. I was just sort of shot to pieces 
for a bit. For about a month I had little to do but read 
and think. The reading (John Steinbeck’s mighty Grapes 
of Wrath was one thing, Barbusse’s Under Fire another) 
did me more good than the thinking which was pretty 
mournful and despairing. 

I had not read much really, not fiction and short 
stories for a long time, too long a time. It was like 
revisiting some lovely place you have known and finding 
it even more beautiful than you had imagined. It was 
just as rare and surprising as that. 

Slowly I have begun to feel better : stronger physically 
and mentally that is. And these last couple of weeks I 
have been looking to the future and finding it not so 
bad after all. New Writing, in its old form at least, is 
gone: but other old friends have weathered the war. 
Marvellously too, new friends are appearing—Aorizon, 
and a little youth monthly some of my London pals 
are starting called Alive. Music, in the shape of gramo- 
phone records at least, is having a boom. Films, some 
of them good, are still coming along. At our local little 
art gallery I have recently seen a better show than they 
have had for a long time. 

And somewhere, somehow, I fit in to all this. 

Iam going back to work after Christmas: back to 
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all I loathe and hate, and to twelve hours a day at least 
of it. I’m going to get fed-up and very depressed. It 
will be cold—more cold than sitting here by the fire I 
can imagine. I shall hate it—every minute of it, and 
try to slink away and talk for brief moments to my real 
friends that are scattered around in other jobs they hate. 
And I shall see those I love for maybe a couple of hours 
a day. But all the time I’ll be preparing myself—not 
rushing into stories as I have been doing—but slowly 
thinking and planning and living a story before writing 
it. Then for an hour in an evening I'll sit down and type 
a bit of it. And when the warmer weather comes I’ll 
be able to read a bit of a book at dinner-time and tea- 
time at work. And there are still records I can put on the 
gramophone and of a Sunday when maybe I’m not 
working I (or rather we, since there is always two for 
me) can walk along the sea-front or into the country. 
And all the time I’ll be learning my trade—not the 
shipwrighting that took me five years, but the writing 
which is going to take me a lifetime. Then when this 
war is over, I’ll be ready. 

There is nothing marvellous about this story I’m 
writing : I’m not aiming to get ten quid or fifty for it. 
It’s full of the faults I’ve just discovered I’ve always been 
making—mainly that it’s not planned: I’m just typing 
it straight down as the words come into my head. But 
then, I’m not writing this to get it published: I shall 
send it around a bit and hope it will be published because 
every writer likes to see his work in print; but it’s 
already served its purpose, as far as I’m concerned, in 
expressing in writing the thoughts and vague plans 
which were confusing to me. Now it’s all clear ! 


THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS 
(Extracts from the diary of Georgiana Sitwell, 1824-1900) 


ParT III 
Edited by OSBER AW SL EWEUE 


I WAS BORN at Renishaw on 31st August, 1824. My two 
elder sisters being very pretty, my old nurse could find 
nothing to admire in me but my hair and skin, which 
she raved about. My eyes were pale blue with a dash 
of green; and my eyebrows would not show at all, 
though my mother cut them and rubbed Macassar oil 
into them. I had a more than usually fair skin, and a 
profusion of very fair hair which fell in curls far below 
my waist, and, when I was five years old, this was 
found so unmanageable that it was turned up in a French 
twist with a comb. When I was twelve, I was offered 
£20 for it by a Brighton hairdresser, who told me it 
was the exact colour required for old ladies “fronts ”’ ! 
In character I think I was very gentle, very warmly 
attached to a very few people, afraid of strangers or of 
anyone who spoke harshly, and consequently not at all 
a general favourite. Of physical fear few children had 
less ; I never remember being afraid of dogs, bulls, or 
loose horses, their usual bugbears. I never felt inclined 
to run away from anything, however alarming, and the 
feeling of danger seemed to exhilarate me. 

I think, too, that I must have been a rather thoughtful 
child. For I remember with what intense interest I 
always looked on our family monuments in the parish 
church of Eckington. Especially during the afternoon 
service, my eyes would wander away in the fading light 
to the chancel; and I would muse much on the dead 
whose names or effigies were carved there. I wondered 
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what they had thought of when they too sat in the pew 
where I was sitting, and listened like me to the evening 
prayers. I became quite fond of them, though they had 
all passed away long before I was born. Many of them 
had died young. What had they prayed for or against 
in their secret hearts ? Had they felt sad or happy when 
kneeling there? I do not think that these reflections 
distracted my attention harmfully. My dreams blended 
in with the quiet hymns, with the monotonous voice of 
the clergyman of the day, and the simple, unadorned 
service; they gave a great solemnity and reality to the 
whole mystery of life and death and eternity. 

The old church had not yet been restored, and was 
still full of galleries and high wooden pews. Several of 
these were appropriated by dissenters, who used to 
appear in them at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
partly if not principally for the sake of asserting their 
rights. During the rest of the year these seats were open 
to the general public. 

Our pew was a large rectangle adjoining the second 
pillar on the southern side of the nave, and opening from 
the central passage. Lined with green baize, it was a little 
higher than the rest until some years afterwards, when 
the sides were lowered and surmounted with green silk 
curtains hung on brass rods. Some of the prayer books 
on the shelves were two hundred years old, and two of 
them were inscribed with the names of a Francis Sitwell 
who succeeded to Renishaw in 1722, and of his brother, 
a George Sitwell, who must have had a particular 
aversion to the Athanasian Creed, for he had scored it 
through and through with his pen. There was also a 
prayer-book dated 1704 containing an entry of the baptism 
of its possessor, another Francis Sitwell. High above the 
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chancel arch hung a painting of the royal arms and 
supporters as they were in the reign of Queen Anne, 
and between the galleries were suspended boards printed 
in gold letters with details of local charities, and some 
eight or ten funeral escutcheons of our family arms. 
There were no monuments in the church of a date earlier 
than the Civil Wars, and the oldest exhibited statues 
in alabaster of a former owner of Renishaw who died 
seven years after the Restoration, and of his wife. 

The service was simple and primitive like the congrega- 
tion. The old clerk wore a yellow Welsh wig in winter 
to keep his head warm, and I remember sundry old men 
laying neatly folded three-cornered handkerchiefs upon 
their heads for the same purpose. Some of the male 
members of the congregation came in embroidered smock 
frocks in the summer, and many of the old women wore 
red cloaks and little black bonnets ; and very neat they 
looked. Sometimes, when the organ—presented by my 
grandfather—was out of order, a band of fiddlers and 
flute-players in the gallery assisted the singing. Two or 
three hymns were sung, and the Venite, Te Deum, and 
one or two more chants. The Psalms were read, and 
there were no musical prayers nor intoning of any kind 
at Eckington, or in any other part of the country, except 
in the cathedrals, where the difficulty of carrying the 
sound of a single voice into the distant corners made the 
practice of both reasonable. 

There were some very fine voices in our village, and 
every Christmas Eve our old nurse, Penny, came round 
at midnight to wake us in our beds that we might listen 
to the sweet strains of ‘‘ Christians, awake /”’ and “ Hark/ 
the herald angels sing”’, which the choir sang first on one 
side of the house and then on the other. 
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In my young days we always spent Christmas at 
Renishaw, when my father and mother gave away beef 
to the aged poor. I remember a little roomful at the 
butcher’s, arranged with ticketed joints and pieces of 
meat. But we kept Christmas as a really religious 
festival, though a very joyous one, and went to church 
in the morning and afternoon. My mother would not 
allow any dancing on Christmas night, nor did she 
approve even of games. 

When Christmas Day, with its two church services, 
was over, the choir, together with several village 
musicians and a few friends as audience, came again 
and sang hymns and anthems and played other sacred 
music in the hall. On Christmas Eve we always 
decorated the house, and especially the hall, the walls of 
which formed now a bower of evergreens, its green 
pillars wreathed with holly and mistletoe. With the aid 
of our servants, the newcomers filled up the north end 
of the hall, whilst our family and house party, including 
my brother’s tutor, the village doctor, Dr. Askham, 
and my father’s land-steward and his daughter, were 
ranged round the blazing fire at the other. It was a pretty 
sight—the village group with their instruments, the 
number of happy children and young people, the palms 
and large flowering shrubs, always brought from the 
conservatory to stand in the hall, the portraits, stags’ 
heads, and cuirasses, decked with holly and mistletoe, 
and all illuminated by the glowing fire and the softer 
light of lamps and candles. 

During Christmas week many parties of mummers 
used to come up from the village and perform in the 
hall or on the grass, according to ancient custom. They 
were attired in shirts and trousers profusely ornamented 
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with gay ribbands, with shoulder knots, cross belts and 
stripes, and wore plumed caps, sashes and tin swords. 
Chanting some old ballad about St. George, they paced 
up and down, pretending to strike and wound each other. 
They were accompanied by a fool, sometimes in diced 
costume with a cap and bells hung all over him, who 
made grimaces and shook his money box under the 
windows, soliciting alms, or rather beer-money. We did 
not encourage them on Christmas Day, but as many as 
ten or twelve parties sometimes appeared between 
morning and evening on the other days of the Christmas 
week ; and on New Year’s Day Morris dancers arrived 
and performed very pretty evolutions on the grass in 
front of the house. 

As little children we were never allowed to sit up for 
the New Year, but as compensation we were allowed to 
go in a troop, with a tray of miniature bottles and glasses 
and cake trays, round the bedrooms of all our chief 
friends at eight o’clock the next morning. We often 
had a servants’ dance on the evening of the first day of 
the New Year, as my parents did not approve of the 
old custom of dancing the New Year in. Indeed so 
many people had begun to disapprove of it in my youth 
that an annual ball, which from time immemorial had 
taken place at Derby on the eve of the New Year had to 
be transferred to another day. 


And now I must give some description of my old 
home, not as it is now in these utilitarian times of 
factories and railways, but as I remember it in the 
simpler days of my youth. Renishaw was built in the 
reign of good Queen Bess by a member of the family, 
and so possessed all the associations of a place where 
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for centuries our own kith and kin have tasted life and 
its illusions and proved death and its realities. In every 
room in the house one of our name must have drawn 
his first breath or his last. 

The house stands on the summit of a rocky hill, or 
promontory, divided from the high plateau to the east 
by the vale of Rother, which here reaches its narrowest 
point. The valley in my young days was as green as an 
emerald all the year round, owing to the frequent floods 
which enriched the pastures; and the brimful little 
tiver, with its flowery banks fringed with willows and 
oaks, wound in and out through the midst of it like a 
serpent. Many fine old trees dotted the lawn-like 
meadows on either side, and beyond rose the green 
slope crowned by Clinker Wood, the boundary of the 
park. More directly to the south, the view from the 
house was a fine one, and extended for many miles over 
a beautifully variegated country, divided into innumer- 
able enclosures by hedgerows, scattered with forest trees, 
and relieved by distant spires and country seats. Out 
of this, to the east, rises the beautiful ridge on which 
stands Hardwick Hall, Scarcliffe Church, and the splendid 
keep of Bolsover, whose casements always shone like 
fire in the evening sun. The southern front of the house, 
with its deeply recessed centre, was gorgeous in summer 
time with showers of crimson and white roses, clematis, 
red trumpet honeysuckle, acanthus, magnolias, the judas 
tree, and other flowering creepers, which made the old 
building a sheet of blossom up to the windows of the 
third storey, and sometimes clung round the chimneys. 
This was the most picturesque side of the house and 
commanded the finest views, and the lawn in front of 
it—of old turf smooth and close as green velvet—was 
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our principal playground in winter and our drawing- 
room all the summer months. A fine beech with spreading 
arms, in which a pair of wood pigeons built every year, 
stood just opposite the ballroom windows, and here 
we brought out all our indoor occupations, reading, 
writing, drawing, playing the harp, and often dancing 
under it, too, to the music of a violin. 

Towards the west, two ancient avenues of lime and 
elm,! and a thickly timbered park, sheltered the pleasure 
grounds from the prevailing winds which sweep across 
from the Chesterfield moors. On the north, the enormous 
length of the house, gloomy but impressive, was displayed 
and, between the line of beeches which darkened the 
front, glimpses could be caught of the Eckington woods 
and the deep valley which divides them, of the old 
village church backed by the rising grounds which lead 
up to the Jacobean manor house of Mosborough; or 
far down the vale and across the Yorkshire border. 
In my grandfather’s time, these rising grounds, especially 
on the Barlborough side, were like downs covered with 
fern, short grass, and golden with gorse, but they had 
been enclosed when corn was so dear in the days of the 
French War and were now in full cultivation. Even in 
my own remembrance, “ civilization”? has swallowed 
up much of the country. 

In my youth the village of Renishaw consisted of 
one short row of houses in front of Appleby’s Furnace, 
and there was nothing but one public-house between 
that and Barlborough ; Mosborough was no larger, and 
Staveley was a small and very pretty country village. 
There were then pretty rural drives to Bramley Moor, 


1 Evelyn mentions that ‘‘ Mr. Justice Sitwell’? came to see him, and 
probably to consult him about the planting of these trees. 
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and by Gannowe Lane to the Mere behind Barlborough ; 
and no uglier sights were to be found in the whole 
neighbourhood than one or two grinding shops,! or 
an occasional tavern with a skittle alley attached to it. 

The park, too, has suffered much in beauty as well 
as in extent. The woods are still a sheet of blue in the 
spring, but the violets and the cowslips have almost 
disappeared (white violets were once common in the 
field west of the Chesterfield Approach, and rare, fawn- 
coloured primroses grew wild on the bank below the 
Hague Farm, near the old canal). In my time you could 
gather clothes-baskets full of cowslips, and also, some 
years, of mushrooms; but the people used often to 
come at daybreak and take the latter unseen. We used 
to make quantities of cowslip wine (and other sweet 
wines, currant and gooseberry) for the poor people— 
and very good they were. I can remember a little clump 
of trees with a stone building, or bath, when I was very 
young, and was told that my grandmother used to go 
and bathe there in the summer mornings. Old Mrs. 
Margaret Stovin told us children that, in her youth at 
Renishaw, she used often to sit out in February in a 
bower in the garden, but that the seasons had much 
altered. 


1 These ‘‘ grinding wheels”, as they are called locally, or sickle-mills, 
are often to our modern eyes extremely picturesque, with their old stone 
roofs and high, banked-up dams for cooling the steel. Several still survive 
near Renishaw at Ridgeway, the last mills in the world where hand-made 
sickles are still turned out. One closed its doors a year or two ago, but had 
been in existence since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and its continued fame 
abroad—for the instruments were exported chiefly to Portugal and Chile— 
was part of the ancient prestige enjoyed for so many centuries by Sheffield 
steel... Thus a local ironmonger, to whom I took a piece of armour, 
belonging to an ancestor, to be cleaned, informed me that he had made a 
small collection of armour himself, because his family had always been in 
the “iron trade”, and he had proof that members of it had forged armour 
in Sheffield during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. [Editor’s note.] 
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The park was full of crabs and flowering thorns, 
which were a sight to see in the spring, and I can 
remember many fine old trees which were cut down in 
about 1850, when my father was in difficulties. Close 
to the gamekeeper’s cottage at Foxton Dam was a 
magnificent oak, the finest in the neighbourhood, and 
there were a few not much smaller in the plantation by 
the Chesterfield road, in the low meadows, and in front 
of the paddocks. I remember one good tree in the low 
meadows being blasted by lightning, and my father, my 
mother on her donkey, and all the children, taking our 
usual Sunday walk down there to see it. On the east 
side of the house were some big elms, which have since 
been blown down, and some very old mulberry trees 
and a large walnut tree just below the iron railing on 
the north side of the house. On one occasion when 
Sir Frederick Stovin was expected on a visit—I believe, 
after his return from his Vice-Governorship of the 
Ionian Islands—my mother was much vexed with us 
children for having made our hands in such a brown 
state with picking walnuts off this tree on the day of his 
arrival. 

The curious wych-elm on the Chesterfield Approach, 
not far from the dairy, was in very much the same 
condition as now, and every summer Reresby used to 
build up in it an arbour of osiers. There were four or 
five large acacias near the old aviary. They used to 
flower beautifully, but I think died, or were blown down, 
one by one. My father’s taste for forestry and botany 
had filled the gardens with flowering shrubs, and the 
conservatory with plants which had lately been intro- 
duced, and were hardly to be found elsewhere in England. 

The happiest festival of the year to us—even happier 
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than Christmas or the New Year—was our father and 
mother’s wedding day, on the first of June; though 
sometimes we celebrated it later. At that season of the 
year, the park and garden were all ablaze with flowering 
shrubs, rhododendrons, white, pink, and scarlet haw- 
thorn, white and scarlet horse-chestnut blossoms, lilacs, 
laburnums, syringas, snowballs, and wild crab, which 
scented the air with their fragrance. Of these we made 
garlands interspersed with roses and honeysuckle, and 
covered up with them an old summerhouse, the scene 
of the festivity. This stood in the park beyond the 
elm and lime avenues, against the wood through which 
a carriage drive leads towards Chesterfield. The old 
sycamores and limes behind the arbour were hung with 
wreaths, and tethered to them with long lines were to 
be seen our pet lambs, of which we had usually two or 
three, and our graceful red deer hinds. Suspended from 
the branches were numerous cages of turtle doves, 
canaries, and any other pet birds we happened to possess. 
Late in the afternoon our father and mother came to the 
bower, in which was a table covered with all our little 
presents, some of which had taken half the year to 
prepare—drawings, work, copied music, books bought 
with our pocket money. Here we drank their healths, 
and they drank ours; and the day concluded with a 
servants’ dance, begun before sunset and carried on by 
moonlight on the lawn in front of the house. 


THE IRISH THEATRE? 
By NORAH HOULT 


OF LATE YEARS the dissensions in the Abbey Theatre, 
director arguing with director as to the production of 
certain plays, and even the actors objecting to certain 
lines according to one version of the dispute over the 
production at long last of The Silver Tassie, have been 
more than matter for rumour. Mr. Sean O’Casey, and 
more recently Mr. Paul Vincent Carroll of Shadow 
and Substance fame, have protested vigorously against 
the treatment accorded them, and an exceedingly 
amusing satire might be written with the title “ Storms 
Over the Abbey ”’. 

But in the summer of 1938 the famous Theatre held 
a fortnight’s Festival. Lectures were delivered in the 
morning, and plays, as representative as possible 
considering the limited time, were performed in the 
evening. Now the lectures have been collected into 
book form, and considering the occasion to be naturally 
one of a semi-patriotic kind requiring the presentation 
of a united front to the visiting foreigner, whether he 
be English or American, they are partly what one 
might expect. Mr. Andrew Malone, an efficient journalist 
and up to the time of his recent and sudden death, 
dramatic critic of the Jrish Times, contributed two 
lectures, on the early history of the Abbey, and on 
something called ‘“‘ The Rise of the Realistic Movement ’’; 
Mr. F. R. Higgins, a director and considerable poet, 
spoke on “ Yeats and the Poetic Drama”; another 
director and novelist, Mr. Frank O’Connor, discussed 


1 The Irish Theatre. Edited by Lennox Robinson. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
The Star Turns Red. A Play by Sean O’Casey. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. Three 


Plays. Theresa Deevy. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. Last P, d Plays. 
W. B. Yeats. Macmillan, 6s. » 7 ast Poems an ays 
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Synge; Dr. Starkie praised Sean O’Casey whole- 
heartedly ; Mr. T. C. Murray, one of the more important 
dramatists, was very kind to some of his lesser colleagues ; 
Lennox Robinson gave recognition to the debt owed by 
the Abbey to Lady Gregory; Dr. Blythe gave some facts 
about the Gaelic drama which he is all for encouraging ; 
and Mr. Michael Macliammoir, leading actor from 
Dublin’s other repertory theatre, The Gate, was amusing 
on the topic of ‘‘ Problem Plays ”’. 

It should all have gone well enough, with a suitable 
bias towards the safe and commonplace ;_ but passions 
have been too deeply stirred within and without the 
gates of the Abbey Theatre for the encouraging cultural 
tale to go forth without some suggestion of atmospheric 
pressure. As Mr. Higgins pointed out in the best lecture 
of the series, the audiences are larger to-day than when 
the Theatre was in its youth with Yeats and Lady 
Gregory at the helm controlling such fine actors as the 
Fay brothers, Maire O’Neill Sara Allgood, and Arthur 
Sinclair, but they are no longer “ great’ audiences. 
The peasant plays that are given over and over again 
to the applauding titters of the genteel may be exalted 
by Mr. Malone into realistic drama; but in fact they 
are the amateur hash of bucolic humours which the box 
office find by repeated experience are most profitable. 
Mr. O’Connor refers to “‘ the many tin shacks”? which 
have been built on the site so grandly laid out by Synge 
and Yeats; so far as the production of poetic drama 
is concerned Mr. Higgins is now inclined to agree with 
George Moore who said, “‘ The Irish Movement began 
with Yeats and will end with Yeats,”’ and even Mr. T. C. 
Murray describes Padraic Colum’s long ago contribution 
to the Theatre as “ the swan song of its youth”. Turning 
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the pages of this book, one is tempted to wonder how 
far the occasion was a Festival and how far a Funeral. 

It is doubtful, to say the least, whether the Abbey 
will produce Mr. O’Casey’s newest play, The Star Turns 
Red. For it would appear that Mr. O’Casey is now 
a passionately convinced Communist, and his play is 
only likely to be tolerated by the most broad-minded 
of the easily amused members of the Abbey stalls. 
While from pit and balcony there would certainly arise 
an even louder disturbance than that begotten by 
The Plough and the Stars. However, this play has been 
hailed by an eminent English critic as a masterpiece, 
and it certainly contains some of the loveliest poetic 
speeches that even Mr. Casey has given us. Moreover, 
there is more form and more tautness here than in 
either The Silver Tassie or Within the Gates. Yet this 
flag-waving against the existing order of things has for 
its drive only hate; and there is an embarrassing lack 
of subtlety. Old Testament rhetoric and an urgent 
passion are employed to bolster up the naiveré that 
all will go well when the poor have as full bellies and 
as handsome apparel as the rich. Mr. O’Casey who 
ended one act of Juno and the Paycock with the stricken 
mother’s beautiful appeal to the Sacred Heart to take 
away our hearts of stone, and give us hearts of flesh, 
now raises through the chief protagonist, Red Jim, the 
gospel of force: “‘ The sign of fear. ever flamed from 
our foreheads ; and we sang our praises to the pomp 
of fools. Now we stand up, we turn, and go on our 
way, the bent back changing to the massed majesty of 
the Clenched Fist.” 

Yet it is not Red Jim, nor the hectoring Red Priest— 
the adjective this time denoting Fascism—nor the 
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much bewildered Brown Priest, nor the simpering 
philanthropic Lord Mayor, who take on vivid life so 
far as a reading of the play is concerned. That is the 
prerogative of two figures, the Old Man and the Old 
Woman, who take all the comings and goings and 
hurly burly in the same spirit of sardonic disbélief. 
They are truly representative of the irony of the Dublin 
poor who will cheer any side so long as it puts up an 
entertaining show, and will turn to back-biting so soon 
as the door closes. The stuff of humanity resides with 
them, but elsewhere in the play it is this lack of humanity 
which has partly obscured the true bent of Mr. O’Casey’s 
genius. 

There is no lack of lovable humanity in Miss Deevy’s 
three plays which are the product of a warmly sensitive 
imagination ; their weakness, considered as drama, is the 
lack of a bold outline. It is noticeable that the heroines 
both of Kitty Roche and The King of Spain’s Daughter 
are starved romantics, discontented with the matter of 
fact men who court them; and in some part they 
represent the cry of Irish womanhood whose men seek 
the fulfilment of their dream always by paths which lead 
them away from their arms. And in The Wild Goose 
Eileen pleads vainly for her young husband to stay with 
her: “Martin, it is lies they tell with their talk of 
France !_ Don’t you believe them. You'd be no better 
off out there. It is only foolish talk they have.’’ But he 
breaks away as the sound of an old Irish marching song 
is heard from the hill. 

So we come to the personality who dominated the 
literary life of Ireland for the last forty years. It is true 
to say this, even though Yeats’s interest in the Abbey 
Theatre declined since about 1910, and although his 
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part in the Nationalist movement was more sporadic 
than continued. Two of his finest poems followed 
upon 1916; but he never sympathized with the 
movement for complete separation from England, and 
although he was a member of the Senate under the 
Cosgrave regime, the appointment was little more than 
a nominal one. 

But his prestige, his personal beauty, his cleverly 
timed appearances in public—sometimes attended by 
drama as when he walked out of the Abbey in the 
middle of a performance—his highly selective encourage- 
ment of certain of the younger poets, retained for him 
a sense of awareness even in the highly diffused 
consciousness of his own countrymen. And above all 
he never ceased in the function of his art, or failed in 
imaginative courage. In this posthumous book we 
find him at the close of his days a long way from the 
dim murmuring singer of the Celtic Twilight. Who 
would once have thought of Yeats as a ballad writer ? 
But he refashioned himself : 

Grant me an old man’s frenzy, 
Myself must I remake 

Till I am Timon and Lear 

Or that William Blake 


Who beat upon the wall 
Till Truth obeyed his call. 


And if the question stirs, is not this new lustiness 
a thought too carefully employed by one who always 
remembered that the poet’s vocation was to sing, the 
answer suddenly starts from these pages : 
You think it horrible that lust and age 
Should dance attention upon my old age 


They were not such a plague when I was young; 
What else have I to spur me into song? 


POETRY 
BALLAD OF DUNDRUM BAY 


DunprRuM Bay, DuNDRUM Bay, the breath of the sand 
runs round, 

Their death is on the head of the wind, and fear is a 
long-leashed hound. 

When the mule has dragged the black peat home to a 
scented, smoking turf, 

The bones that are gone stand upright: you can hear 
the sounding surf. 


Through my old, crooked fingers I watch the moonlight 
dancing. 


O I have fished in Galway, and fished in Achill Sound, 

But I took my net to Dundrum Bay and ran my boat 
aground, 

And I pulled a haul of herring in, but through my net 
they ran. 

There in the moon I saw them, the nails of that dead 
man. 


Here in the moon I watch him: I watch the moonlight 
dancing. 


Dead white sand-drift, Dundrum Bay, nets of the 
curragh fail 

Since the night that a great white lantern shook and 
perished by the gale ; 

A lantern left in the window, and fingers on the latch ; 

I haul a dead man’s curses in ; a dead man has my catch. 


A boy and a father’s curses: I watch the moonlight 
dancing. 
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Although I dropped my great net in the name of God, 

That curse was told the conger eel, the herring and the 
thrashing cod. 

Those fingers clutch the tideworn threads, their driftwood 
fouls the line of gold 

Lifting the net to moonlight, with nothing there to hold. 


Their bulk betrays the fishes: I watch the moonlight 
dancing. 


Come up, you fish of Dundrum Bay, come up and tell 
me now, 

Is it this way you would serve my net, for all the holy 
vow ? 

Is it for you I made my sail and dodged the wind that 
killed 

My net’s old stubborn master, and his apprenticed 
child P 


Empty sparkles on the waves: I watch the moonlight 
dancing. 


I lean to the lip of the seawave, and now I hear them 
say, 

“Ts it the rats on the floor of the sea have gnawed your 
net away ? 

Turn back, turn home and spread your net, and let it 
lie upon a stone, 

And mend it with your fingers, in the time that is 
your own.” 


Holes of light like hazel-leaves : I watch the moonlight 
dancing. 
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I cut my tree with a penknife, until I reach the pith, 

A bright cross pitched in the garden, with the name of 
Johnny Smith ; 

There’s a brown net hung in the kitchen, cups on the 
hooks of the wall, 


And a glowing turf that’s comforting a woman in a shawl. 


Then flies that sail that seems a shroud: I watch the 
moonlight dancing. 


And it is the broken net, scattered in the moon, 

From knot to knot I have pulled it in, shining where 
the shallows run. 

There I have left it drying, from a wet and crooked stone, 

And the seawind shivers against my neck, and the sea 
frost chills my bone. 


Bones drum on the drum of the sand: I watch the 
moonlight dancing. 


A boy picks up the broken thread, and I hear his father 
cry, 

“Throw out the big one, the grey net, we must ride 
that evil sky.” 

And the boy leans out to cast it, where a drag-wind 
tugs the thread ; 

I watch with eyes of mother-of-pearl those movements 


of the dead. 


My curragh’s keel is near them: I watch the moon- 


light dancing. 


It is not their dumb story that puts that cold in me 
And freezes up my marrow when I hear the sound of 


the sea, 
Cc 
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Nor the shouts of the loud shore-voices, tracked to the 
comb of a fin: 

It is the rats that dragged their bones that let that great 
cold in. 


Violent moon-born vermin: I watch the moonlight 
dancing. 


On the floor of the sea when the tide runs back, on the 
sands of Dundrum Bay, 

The rats go down in a grey troop, and a white rat leads 
the way. 

They snap at the hissing mussles, and a gurgling noise 
is flung 

And a white-whipped tail to the incoming tide from a 
dead rat, caught by the tongue. 


Sand-sucked shadows around me run: I watch the 
moonlight dancing. 


Terrible feels the moonlight, terrible the seawave’s fall 

That gathers all an island’s dead beneath gay sparkles 
in its shawl. 

The drum of the surf is beating, and the breath of the 
sand runs round. 

I can hear the long and the loud bones, and the bones 
that make no sound. 


O, there’s warm blood breathing in the sea: I watch 
the moonlight dancing. 


VERNON WATKINS 
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LINGUISTIC 


FLESH WILL No longer be needed as an expletive, 
Sense will no longer be needed as an interpreter, 
When you have learned to understand the heart’s idiom ; 


To bear wordless sentences without flinching, 
Front face-unfogged-by features and smiles stripped 
Of lip- and eye-encumbrances without wincing. 


And for local atmosphere heaven will not require 
Flowers and palmbranches. Even a platform 
Will be superfluous and there will be no right hand. 


Do not look for an aggregation of atoms, 
Nor for any flattering symbols of their relationship. 
(Flesh clings to flesh, but where is the cohesion ?) 


TERENCE HEYWOOD 


KALEMEGDAN: BEOGRAD, 1939 


THESE TURRETS, CRAGS and bastions castle a world in 
ruin, 
Through the hollow tooth of a continent, nerve and 


body gone, 
My plundered sarcophagus. 


Between bricks the blow-flies burrow, and the grape 


rears 
Black and strangled nipples to a frost of rifles where 


The bayonets hang like ice. 
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Unseen, sun and shadow sift a forest from these walls 

And the river moves toward heaven. A nationless rain 
writes pools 

For epitaphs on Roman cerements. 


All war and counter-war shall break here, at this rock— 
Where water and sand and wind and sun make a rock 
Of man to strike through barb and torment. 


Joe Peli ela 


NOVEMBER 


CIGAR-COLOURED BRACKEN, the gloom between the trees, 
The straight wet by-pass through the shaven clover 
Smell of the war as if already these 

Were salients or cover. 


The movements of people are directed by 

The enormous finger of the gun and their 

Desires are sent like squadrons in the sky, 
Uniform and bare. 


I see a boy through the reversing lens 

Wearing a shirt the colour of his gums ; 

His face lolls on the iron garden fence 
Slobbering his thumbs. 


I have no doubt that night is real which creeps 

Over the concrete, that murder is fantasy, 

That what should now inform the idiot sleeps 
Frozen and unfree. 


ROY FULLER 


ALL THE DROWNED 
By JAMES HANLEY 


“ WELL,’’ I THOUGHT, as I watched the man’s retreating 
figure, “if the war’s changed anything, it’s changed 
George. And if you had known him like I did before the 
war, the times that now seem whole centuries removed 
from us all, I’m sure you would agree. The change 
seemed almost too sudden, too violent for George. He 
was always so good-humoured about everything, so 
interested in things, earnest and enthusiastic about his 
work, so full of consideration for others, a jolly hail- 
fellow-well-met sort of man. And he had a pride. Out 
of the corner of my eye I watched his figure getting 
further and further away. I knew that as soon as he 
had reached the hulk of the old barge that had been 
recently washed up he would stop dead, look out over 
the sea, then swinging round return by the way he had 
come. It was the extreme oddness of this that stimu- 
lated my interest. Hardly noticeable with anybody else 
but George, no. It was most unlike him. The whole 
bearing of the man had changed. He now walked with 
bent shoulders, hands thrust deep into his trousers. 
pockets, where formerly he thumbed his vest, and most 
striking of all, as he went along the shore he kicked 
stone after stone into the sea. This seemed to me more 
the action of some energetic schoolboy, than of a mature 
and sober-minded man like George. For over a week 
I had been watching him, ever since I had returned from 
London. I had never known him intimately, of course, 
but the time of day over a period, and an occasional talk 
about the weather had given me a good idea about 
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George. I would never have thought him a sulky, un- 
civil kind of chap, yet this was something I had to accept 
the moment I set eyes on him when I returned home 
from London. Only two months had gone by, yet the 
change was remarkable. Naturally it was talked about, 
and more than one acquaintance of mine had expressed 
astonishment at the fact that when anybody addressed 
him with a good morning or a good evening he merely 
frowned and walked away. Then when I was told that 
his old boat was lying idle I wondered whether George 
had suddenly come into a legacy and it had gone to 
his head. But no, he was no better off than he’d ever 
been. The local pub hardly saw him, and then he seemed 
so uncivil that old acquaintances made a studied habit 
of keeping clear of him whenever he came in. The high 
street hardly saw him at all. He used all the back areas 
rather than the front door to the sea. And after all the 
sea meant something to a man like him. He had sailed 
in it, fished in it, it was his whole life. Now he had 
one regular habit and that was to pace the shore from 
end to end at certain times of the day. He was there in 
the morning and in the evening. Always he was alone. 

This morning the air was extraordinarily cold, and 
the bleak look of the grey waters of the Northern sea 
was made bleaker by the fact that there was no ship in 
sight, nor wisp of smoke, and all the way to the horizon 
line there was carried the grey air, the desolateness 
that follows in the wake of a cutting Nor’Easter, now 
blowing in hard, so that I drew my overcoat collar 
higher about my neck. And I sat down on a piece of 
timber and I watched George coming my way. The 
same as yesterday and the day before. The aimless, 
unhurrying gait, the bent head and hunched shoulders, 
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the hands deep in pockets. He had the restless, uncertain 
air of a fugitive. He looked like a man afraid. I sat 
there watching him draw nearer and nearer and I knew 
that as he passed I would call out “ Good morning, 
George *’, and I would do this already knowing that 
former greetings had been wasted on the empty air, 
knowing that I would be frowned at. It made me sad 
to see George like this. For most certainly he was a 
lost, an isolated man. And nothing seems so desolate, 
so desperately alone as a man upon a broad shore in 
the early morning, and no fellow being in sight. In- 
variably one would meet a few hardy enthusiasts taking 
their morning or evening constitutional, but now they 
did not appear and one understood why. They were 
disappointed in George, perhaps more than I was 
myself, yet I still felt there was something in him that 
I would understand eventually, something that would 
be entirely beyond their own comprehending, and I 
hoped, and was patient, because like them I was sad 
about sucha fine man as George. So he came up at last. 

“Morning, George,” I said, and as I knew he would, 
he walked past, half turning his face towards the sea, 
shuffling past like one ashamed, and again I followed 
him with my eyes and thought what a lonely hunted 
figure he looks. And I wished I had the key to break 
down this barrier between us. 

Something had happened inside George. But what. 
Step after step, stone following stone into the sea, there 
he went, formerly a jovial and generous-hearted man. 
I said to myself how many men are lonely, “ but none 
know the depths of it like sailors do,’ and gradually 
George got further and further away. 

Whilst I sat there, ruminating, I heard cries in the far 
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distance, and suddenly turned my head in the direction 
they had come. I saw people hurrying towards the edge 
of the sea. Then somebody, with bronze-like tone of 
voice let out a great shout, but I could not distinguish 
his words. I sat there watching, yet my interests did not 
lie there, rather they lay with George, who by this time 
was approaching the broken down wooden pier. I knew 
that he would stop as soon as he reached the pile of 
dunnage lying near it and return my way. My interests 
were still with George. Yet the cries now increased 
and I was forced to desert my man and look the other 
way. It seemed to me that the crowd was increasing, 
and a huddled group of people at the water’s edge 
seemed to be gesticulating with their hands. “‘ Something 
wrong there all right,” I said to myself, and half rose 
from my seat, but promptly sat down again as I saw a 
man running my way. At first I thought it was George, 
but it was one of the local fishermen, and he too was 
gesticulating wildly as he ran. As he drew near I rose 
to my feet and barred his path. Recognizing me he 
touched his cap, and rather breathlessly talked about 
the extreme coldness of the morning. 

“* What’s the matter ?’’ I asked, “ why all the hurry. 
What’s going on down there ?” and I pointed to where 
the crowd were converging. 

“You'll see soon enough,” he said, and I thought 
his brusqueness a little out of place. 

“I daresay I will,” I replied, somewhat irked by 
his manner. I looked to my left and there was 
George hurrying, too, and once he broke into a short 
run. 

““ Here’s George after you, too,” I said, and smiled at 
him. ‘Oh God!” he exclaimed, “Is he? I never 
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noticed him,” and at once he made to go, but I held his 
arm. 

“ What’s old George done?” I asked. “ He’s quite 
a changed man.” 

The old man put a finger to his forehead, “ Gone 
balmy,” he said. “ Balmy. Never seed anything like it. 
But I can’t stand here talkin’ to you. Every time now,” 
he continued, “there they are, being washed up, poor 
sailors, and we don’t know where half them come from, 
and little kiddies, a woman, a very old man, all kinds. 
Aye ! Every tide, sir. Every tide. One time it was 
fish in the sea but now look at it,’ and suddenly he 
leaned closer and whispered in my ear, “ That’s what’s 
wrong with him, see,”’ and he jerked a thumb in George’s 
direction. 

Unknown to us the man had already passed, and now 
we saw him running as fast as he could go, no longer 
looking like the lost, isolated, and lonely George, but as 
he sped over the sand he seemed like some desperate 
and excited child. The crowd ahead had increased, 
and many of them were women. The old man went 
away without a word. I remained standing there, and 
my mind was no longer on the crowd, or indeed upon 
the still object now lying in their midst ; rather it was 
upon George, the kind and jovial George, the George 
the war had changed, the George with something wrong 
inside him. 

At length I too moved off in the direction of the 
crowd. As I went along the local postmaster caught up 
with me. 

“‘ Quite a crowd,” I said. 

“ Yes,” he said, “it’s strange the number of bodies that 
are washed. up here, but then we’re extreme North, 
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I mean, well—that’s how it is,” and he lapsed into 
silence. 

But he need not have spoken again, for I understood. 
One time George had gone out for fish in the sea, and 
now his boat was gone, taken from him, his nets were 
rotting away somewhere in the sheds, and his boat was 
doing service around the Northern coasts. And it 
seemed that there were no longer fish in the sea, nothing 
save these poor fragments that floated in with each tide. 
I drew closer to the crowd, my eye searching for George, 
but he was gone, lost somewhere in the crowd that 
chattered and shouted, and waved its arms wildly with 
all the air of sudden abandonment. So at length I was 
on the very edge of it, just behind the rows of bent 
heads, and opposite me some children staring, staring 
excitedly, the pupils of their eyes dilated, and I looked 
away from them and into the centre of the crowd. I 
began to elbow my way in. Then I saw what it was. 
Upon a large oilskin sheet they had laid a little girl, still 
in her nightdress, her hair matted with oil, and one 
black ugly streak across her elf-like face, as though 
some huge hand had pawed upon it. 

“ Poor little thing,’ somebody said, and was answered 
with a ‘‘ Shame ! Shame !” 

“Everyday is the same,” I heard a voice beside me 
say, “ every day the same, like the bloomin’ sea was full 
of nothing else but them,” and even whilst he was 
speaking there was a slight gasp amongst the assembled 
crowd, and they suddenly fell back, and I saw George 
pushing his way through. His face was frightful to look 
upon, and as he pushed first this one and then the other 
from his path he shouted at the top of his voice, so that 
it echoed along the silent shore, shouted as though into 
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it he had put the burden of his soul : “I can’t stand it, 
I can’t stand it. All these drowned. All these drowned, 
I can’t—,” and then he broke free and began to run. 
And then as suddenly he stopped dead, and stared right 
ahead. 

“ Gone to his bloomin’ head,” said the man next tome. 
“Trl put him into the loony place, that’s what it will. 
George’ll never be the same man again. It drives him 
mad.” 

I could hear his desperate cries in my ear again. “I 
can’t stand it, all these drowned, these drowned,”’ and 
somebody said, “‘ The poor little creature. One a them 
Dutchies without a doubt,” but I never looked at the 
child again, only at George, and I knew then that in 
this simple man there was a depth of feeling I had never 
before realized, and even as I watched he suddenly 
started to run again, waving his arms in the air as he 
went. 

Sometimes the unconscious action of one’s soul 
determines the body’s movement. George ran, and 
I knew and understood the changed man in him. He 
ran, and I knew why he ran. 


REQUIEM 
By S. G. LEONARD 


THE PINK ROOM was a place of blood, hung with the 
bleeding tapestry of a man, death’s instruments upon 
the walls and grief wrestling with the almighty air. He 
had been lying upon the bed since Helen died. He had 
loved Helen. They first met on the night of the pit 
explosion. Her beauty, half hidden in poor clothes, 
stood among the untidy faces of the wives and mothers 
who were waiting with habitual sorrow. After her 
father had come out alive and the fear died out of her 
eyes he had taken her up the hill where countless lovers 
have kissed and tried to be happy. And they, laughing 
through a whirl of leaves, ignorant of the scheme of 
the world, admired the chance that brought them 
together, made one love, wild with wonder among the 
hate of enemies greater than the number of mankind. 
That night, lived on a cruel hill, bound them in a single 
joy; and haggard morning, rushing over their two 
bodies, showed them the sores of the green land, the 
malevolence of the once lovely valley stricken by a 
plague which burst through the big hole of the pit and 
cast its pus of writhing iron, triangles of slag and a 
volcano’s smoke over the heartless town. The lovers, 
in the way of glory, put out the sun, old lamp of an 
operating theatre focused upon the route and circuit of 
a disease. Now with that joy hanging tattered with her 
blood he knew the true story, saw in the clouds of 
smoke that joined the other clouds death’s weed drawing 
through its roots the sap and savour of youth and love. 

Sleep took him away from the world as it took her 
away. He always slept when the doctor came. The 
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doctor said ‘‘ you must lie quiet”. He searched out the 
secrets of his heart and belly with fingers of ice. In his 
cigarette breath he could feel the force of luxury and 
the hot flesh. After he had looked at his watch for 
thirty seconds he said “Ha” and walked away. He 
wished him a witch’s death; death for that knowledge 
less than his own. The doctor, coming from his knives 
and phials and a wife made of flowers and flowered 
dresses, did not know the way to cut a shroud for 
Helen when her first was blasted. He was an iodine 
fool who could not understand how love rises out of 
a nest of hate and is thrust back and bruised like a worm 
in a tunnel. He was a medicine man who knew no 
sorcery. He had no document in his satchel on which 
to write with the heart’s blood to release Helen from 
the damned. ‘“‘ Who is Helen?” asked the doctor. 
“You must lie quiet. You must lie quiet.” He should 
be as a dead, dashed, body in the middle of memory, 
forced to buy oblivion with the drunkards of 
Ar-frig-y-don ; not content as a child with subsequent 
ha’penny, but as yesterday’s fathers, the doornails, the 
smashed up souls, desperate magicians, with decimalled 
senses sucking the last drug from the root. Doubtless 
sin came with the midwives to rip him from his dark 
career. But the doctor knew neither midwife nor sin 
while Pardon was attendant. He could come away 
clotted from murder, soak to the lips in evil, but a 
sabbath blessing stretched from week to week, preserving 
the guts beyond a natural span. 

From his bed he watched the heavens hold still. 
The sparks of Orion throbbed through the cobweb of 
trees and the Hyades stood like chalked up geometry 
on a blackboard ;A, B, C, X, Y, no part of a bull, the 
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comet beast, those cold, withholden, crystals. There 
was no motion in the world outside, no horror of 
beheaded leaves rattling through the branches; no 
sound of stars in the noise of utter quietness ; far away 
he understood the loudness of birth and murder but in 
this room as it fled through space there was only himself 
and the paralysed circus of Heaven. The world within 
his shell of flesh hummed and clattered in a fury of 
reverberate thought. “I must lie quiet,’”’ he said. The 
doctor had told Helen to lie quiet. She too had been 
moulded upon a bed in marble. He remembered how 
his brain had spun in his skull when he saw her aching 
with death. Fainter than the smile of a corpse had been 
her smiles and welcomes and smiles. “ Why are you 
quiet ?’’ she had whispered. ‘ Outside with the rain 
I shall shout. We should be going together, you and 
I and the rain singing. Why can’t we go out?” “It is 
the pain.” Even then she smiled. “I will soon be well 
again. The doctor says I will be soon well.” He left 
her with the old women who were proud of the husk 
of love they had squeezed dry. By the light of the 
candle he saw the devils dancing in their faces. The 
shawls over their heads could not hide them. “ She will 
be well,” they said. He knew they were poking fun at 
him. But he left the house and went up the hill where 
love was born. It was a babe who cried bitterly. It had 
a flower’s destiny, death hard at the heels of birth, and 
the rumour of burial had become mighty. 

The lovers in their fierce embraces, huddled against 
the naked trees, barked their love through a consumption. 
He became almost insensible to the weeping. It was as 
though all his kindred lamented for him as he staggered 
up the spongy path and shared the winds that buffeted 
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and chilled. Every lover into whose love he broke 
would soon have to walk alone, build a coffin from the 
sympathetic trees and plant love eight feet below the 
ravenous earth. He stumbled against an unknown couple. 
“TI could not see you in the black; even by day it is 
dark for lovers. You should fling love far from you ; 
let it go to its own home and be forever done with the 
nostalgia.” “It is you who should go home. You will 
be well to-morrow.’ He was an old man who had 
lived many lives. He walked on until he could no longer 
distinguish himself from the multitude which grew up, 
an alarmed forest, about him. Fouled by the wind and 
the dirt he returned to his home where the wind and 
dirt climbed through the walls and window to feed his 
fever. He lay like a rag upon the bed, pondered the 
fables of another world and arose white with knowledge. 
He ran forth from the house, ignored the new and 
decrepit day which kneeled in shame about the town 
and beat upon the door of the charnel house. One of 
the old women with a head in a shawl showed him to 
the other hags who made him look at their red eyes, 
pointed towards Heaven and howled. But she was not 
in Heaven. He found her cold and quiet, her lips past 
desire, blue and hard. There was a cloth over her 
latched eyes. With every bitch’s sob he mourned her 
peace. “Shout for those monsters,” he cried. But his 
voice crumpled up beside her and the candle stuck out 
its jaundiced tongue. 

If she had risen like a storm, shot through the air 
with the dawn, thumped upon the faces of that circle of 
devils, there would have been a beginning. ““ And if I lie 
quiet like Helen I shall perish like Helen,” he said. So he 
fought to make his body fight with his brain but muscle 
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and striving only made him weaker than ever. The 
tangle of the Pleiades blinked and shivered. “ When 
I rise I will break you with my fists,” he said. Then in 
a dream he doubled the struggle in the bed of Helen, 
gravebed of Helen, draped with dead fruit and rich 
earth, where he was to take her to wife. He, made of 
huge flesh, lay under her coffin. A swarm of rats, tooth 
and whisker, bit and brace, ground through the metal 
shell. He breathed the air of the dead and the vicious 
load of wood and iron grew lighter in his hands. He 
lifted the lid to behold love in a shroud. She lay as on 
the last day of life, like something precious from a 
nunnery, devoted to a lovely and tremendous fiction. 
His lips moved into speech. “For this we make our 
bodies to burn; return thou mangled issue from the 
journied life and worn breath unto the loveable disease. 
Be as beads upon a waxen man. Breathe, O breathe.” 
His hand upon her heart beat like a heart. Loving, as of 
the undead, within a kiss he breathed and fell back 
watching the changing marvel. He beheld her sigh and 
shudder into being, shaken like a moth out of a chrysalis 
and resurrected into a second day. Her eyes opened 
and she smiled. Together they soared into the blindness 
of light and lay wordless among the daisies. While the 
faraway forests played orchestrally and odours poured 
down from the rainbows that garlanded the neck of 
Heaven this Helen grew very wise, an elder with beauty, 
and love, the anatomist, proudly revealed the textbook 
of glory. But when the sun drifted behind the triangular 
hills she dissolved like mist in his arms and left him to 
weep and paint her name on stone. 

He woke up and found the stars had vanished in 
another day, leaving the world with a silence that 
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follows in the wake of finished music. From his window 
he saw the smoke crawl over the grey fields and damp 
animals. A woman with a basket on her arm waddled 
townwards. Slowly the sun broke through the lofty 
fog, embraced the scared and scalped trees and smiled 
at the barren. As the smudged sky fell apart the animals 
began to steam. A shaft of light driven through the 
window pane smote him in the midst of his weakness 
that craved and clawed within, bit the tired heart and 
grieved his eyelids. “ Tell the sun to lie quiet,”’ he said. 
“You must lie quiet,” said the doctor. He cut the sun 
in half with a blind and three birds became entangled in 
each other’s wings as they flew from the window. The 
pink room became a cave with the doctor there, seaweedy, 
salty, with death in the hightide. ‘‘ You will soon be 
well again,” he said. “ Helen was soon well.” “ Who 
is Helen?” asked the doctor. “I do not know who 
Helen is. She is dead. You killed her.” “ You must 
lie quiet.”” The door of the pink room banged into 
place, the doctor clamped down the stairs and another 
door shut with a curse. 

He realized his struggle could have but one end to 
which he was being swiftly borne by every craft under 
the sun. The witch woman who worked against the 
doctor with herbs and incantation could only help him 
to proceed more swiftly. All that was life in him was 
bundled in the powerful window. In its centre, beyond 
the unshapely fields, were the tombstones that stood 
up like toadstools, grotesque poisons in the shadow of 
the church. The dangerous pathway from the eye to 
the mind, made easy and arterial, brought him on the 
strange journey, showed him in the snowlight of the 
ceiling the picture of the victorious years. The white 
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bore a black history that started with sobbing and 
ended with a sigh; this was no prophecy of a wrinkled 
tongue but only the obvious murder of the too, too, 
innocent blood and hands that were clean and blessed. 
Outside he heard the voices of children who came to 
play in the morning making an echo of his own life 
which stopped when he began to live and fled like 
their laughter, cuffed and muffled by an indignant wind. 

A child who had frequently watched over him during 
his illness entered the pink room. He marked how 
swiftly she grew: like a lily roaring through the mud. 
Her hands and lips were petals which brought life and 
fragrance to his withered day ; her child’s lore remained 
for him a garden of the South. Every day her wonder 
was greater when she marked the changed eye and the 
malice which scooped out his cheeks and pared the bones 
of his fingers. To-day he frightened her with the tale of 
life, crowding the ball of the world with human microbes 
who prepared an intricate death for one another. He 
told her how every miracle must go forever to a place of 
dark where soon the hair and skull and breast and shanks 
would be blown about the big O to make air for the 
other mocked specks he had made in the magic womb. 

From their two lives, lived between the walls of the 
pink room, the last passion was sewn and hoisted ; 
a little love to round the dream and bring him ripe and 
gorgeous to the grave. To-day, with the whole story 
in his brain, the horror was huge in his throat. This 
love again was Helen, Helen the damned who lived in 
a circle of devils. She too would be lured into the 
ways of beauty, become painful with hunger after its 
communities, discover the stars through the alchemy of 
her breasts, grow heavy with the passion of a twin life 
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and eventually find love, life, and beauty swept away 
by the devilish circle and banished with Helen to a 
toadstool dominion. Through all her future hours she 
would remember the spleen and hate of this raged room, 
him like a lightning flash, a moment bright and then 
forever black, and tragedy in a skeleton walking through 
the long town. With life built in such a shape what 
was her life worth? The happy ones must be those 
who are unresolved in the chemistry of the sod and 
this small hour won from oblivion was for him but 
a caricature horrible and bloody. He should take her 
at once to their natural home amongst the winds and 
the waters which brought them forth, to rest with the 
unresting in glooms and caverns, urging the Spring 
and Summer into being, working among the grasses 
and the leaves for glory and puffing out the four clouds 
from a profligate mouth; and all this should be to her 
as love immortal without love’s pain and as worship in 
the most immense of temples thronged with invisible 
hands. He must kill her before life became a monster. 
Now was the seasonable time while she was puny with 
love. Now he could seize her in his arms of mercy and 
choke out Satan with his gallant thumbs. She was 
looking out of the window at her friends and waving 
to them. They wanted her to play Chances with them. 
“‘T am coming,” she said. He strove to rise but the 
demon held him fast in bondage. The children were 
dancing. She was eager to go. For a second his measured 
history came to his nostrils as poison and the word 
“chances” repeated itself in his mind. And while he 
struggled and hesitated he heard the child’s laughter 
going, her steps diminishing on the stairs, and finally her 
voice joining the chorus. 


THE “FILUM” IN INDIA 
By K. AHMAD ABBAS 


SHOW ME ONLY the films exhibited and produced in a 
country and I will have a safe guess about the condition 
of the people, their culture and their arts, their peculiar 
social problems and their particular methods of solving 
these problems. Of no other country can this be said 
with greater truth than of India, a country where the 
moving picture is a foreign importation only a quarter 
of a century old. The scope for the film is, of course, 
restricted in India with only about 1,200 theatres for a 
population of nearly 350 millions. And yet the growing 
influence of the talking screen is considerably more 
than one may be led to imagine from such a limited 
audience. The “touring talkies” are fast introducing 
this Western form of entertainment into the remotest 
villages and “ Filum”’ is a word current in Hindustani 
as well as in every other vernacular and dialect spoken in 
the country. 

The cinema in India, as elsewhere, has a dual signifi- 
cance. Its content—and even its quality—treflects the 
mind and face of India—the social, political, economic, 
and cultural conditions prevalent. At the same time it 
is not only an important—perhaps the most important— 
medium of national self-expression, but also a powerful 
instrument of reform, a vehicle for newer ideas. This 
role of the Indian cinema is, of course, conditioned by 
two factors—foreign domination and the semi- 
monopolistic capitalist control of the motion picture 
industry. If progressive trends have lately been visible 
in Indian films it is in spite of the imperialist rulers 
and the capitalists who own the studios. 
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The first Indian film was produced in 1913. Before 
that city folk in this country were just beginning to be 
fascinated by the amazing invention from the West. 
A draughtsman working in the Archaeological Depart- 
ment happened to see The Life of Jesus Christ, a 
religious film, which was then showing in Bombay. 
While sitting in the darkened auditorium, watching the 
moving shadows on the screen, he visualized the images 
of Hindu gods in place of Jesus Christ, and determined 
to produce the first Indian moving picture. The British 
propagandists sometimes accuse Indians of being lacking 
in initiative and enterprise. The fact is an unanswerable 
reply to that accusation that at the age of 43, Draughts- 
man D. G. Phalke resigned his job, went to Europe to 
learn the technique of cinematography, and returned to 
launch an entirely new industry in his country with the 
money secured by pawning the ornaments of his wife. 
It is cheerful to record that the intrepid pioneer is still 
alive and, at 69, was recently honoured at the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations of the Indian motion pictures. But 
characteristic of the paradoxical conditions under 
capitalism is the fact that to-day he is living in poverty— 
this man with vision, who defied orthodoxy and staked 
his career to lay the foundation of a new industry in 
India, an industry which has filled the pockets of dozens 
of producers, not a few among whom are millionaires 
to-day ! 

The first Indian film was Aarishchandra, a 
religious theme based on a well-known episode from 
the Hindu mythology. But for that fact, perhaps the 
cinema could never have taken root in India. Twenty- 
five years ago even the educated few were just waking 
up from the political stupor and cultural apathy caused 
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by the degenerating influences of foreign domination. 
At that time, even as during the last so many centuries 
of shifting destinies, religion provided the only stable 
factor in Indian life. It was (and to a relatively lesser 
extent still is) an all-pervading influence. Religion 
intruded not only in politics (Indian nationalism has 
yet to rid itself completely of the mystical atmosphere 
and language in which it was born in Bengal at the end 
of the nineteenth century as an extension of idolatrous 
worship to include Mother India in the Hindu pantheon) 
but also coloured all other aspects of Indian life including 
the arts. Religious motifs were predominant in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, dance, and even in 
drama. The only theatre tradition that India possessed 
at that time was derived from pageants and plays per- 
formed at the time of religious festivals. It was inevitable 
that the new medium of the cinema should inherit this 
tradition. 

Innovations and inventors have been suspect in every 
country. The English thought Stephenson’s steam engine 
would spoil the peace and beauty of the countryside, 
the Americans regarded Henry Ford as a crank. There 
was opposition and hostility towards the moving picture 
in India when it was first flashed on the screen at a 
Bombay cinema in 1913. At least one attempt was made 
by outraged conservatives to set fire to the building. 
Feelings ran high against the depiction of Hindu deities 
through a foreign medium. But this opposition soon 
died down as curiosity got the better of conservatism 
and thousands flocked to see the magic of the silver 
screen. The film might have been a foreign importation, 
but the figures they saw on the screen were ancient gods 


and goddesses. The hold that religion had on the 
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popular imagination and the power of the cinema to 
create an illusion can be gauged from the fact that in 
those early days people stood up to do obeisance to their 
deities as soon as their images appeared on the screen ! 
Within a few years the scope of the Indian films was 
widened to include stories of historical characters. 
Addressed to people still smarting under the sense of 
injured pride produced by the British conquest and 
just beginning to talk in terms of nationalism, these 
pictures offered solace in visions of the gilded splendour 
of the gods and goddesses, of the pomp and power of 
Hindu kings of yore and of the valorous deeds of 
legendary knight-errants. The original escapist trend 
of the cinema was thus given a new direction in India. 

The inferiority complex produced by foreign rule 
has curious—almost paradoxical—manifestations. In 
India there was first a bitter revulsion against everything 
British. Even English education was looked down upon 
both by Hindus and Muslims as something alien and 
defiling. Then, as the essentially opportunist nature of 
the bourgeois and middle-class reasserted itself, there 
was an almost indecent scramble to ape everything 
Western. The Indian cinema, which was by now in the 
hands of petty capitalists, cashed in on this craze. Wild 
West films, gangster films, Robin Hood type of adventure 
films, detective melodramas, slapstick comedies, and 
jungle films all came to be translated on the Indian 
screen. After the advent of talkies, crude versified 
romanticist plays of a decadent Indian stage were turned 
wholesale into “‘ all-singing ’’ musicals. By thus pander- 
ing to the cruder taste of ignorant, thrill-starved, 
romance-hungry audiences and fully exploiting the 
capitalistic panacea of escapism they brought down 
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popular entertainment to a hopelessly low level. 
While the intellectuals refused to see Indian films 
because they were crude and in bad taste, the 
producers refused to improve their pictures 
because, they said, their audiences wanted nothing 
better. The reputation of the cinema in India was at 
such a low ebb ten or twelve years ago that educated 
middle class folk (still suffering from feudal notions of 
“‘ respectability ”’ which barred the stage or screen 
career to all girls except courtesans and professional 
dancers) were afraid to be associated with it, and very 
few persons of education and culture could be seen 
among artistes or directors. Large-scale industries in 
India being still in their infancy, and the economic 
structure of the country being still mainly agricultural 
(the three features of the rural economy being the 
exploited peasant, the parasitical landlord, and the 
blood-sucking moneylender), even genuine capitalists 
were scarce. The owning classes were not enterprising 
enough to invest money in a new industry. The pro- 
ducers were semi-educated, small men eager for quick 
returns, who had not even the larger vision of self- 
interest to develop and organize the industry on sound 
commercial lines. 

It has been said that the advent of the talkies saved the 
Indian cinema. To a certain extent this is true. With 
the cost of production having shot up four times, the 
speculative petty producers suffered an eclipse. The 
number of production concerns came down from nearly 
a hundred to about twenty-five, each moderately well 
financed, with better studio equipment. The necessity 
of speaking dialogue put a premium upon education, 
and there was an exodus from Universities and Colleges 
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towards the studios. With a comparatively better 
economic position, the producers were able to attract 
a better class of writers, directors, and technicians. 
But the real reason for radical improvement in Indian 
films is not to be found merely in the technical develop- 
ment of the sound track, but in far more vital political 
and social phenomena which are daily changing every 
aspect of Indian life which was fast degenerating under 
the stultifying influence of foreign rule. The nationalist 
movement, under Gandhi, entirely changed the political 
scene so that an unarmed nation stood face to face with 
the mightiest empire in world history. The same 
movement, by giving back to Indians their national 
self-respect, put life into every sphere of social and 
cultural activity. The renaissance of Indian literature 
and the revival and revitalization of national art— 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, dance, and 
drama—are direct outcome of the same movement. 
Tagore and Uday Shankar, both well known in Europe 
and America, are but two symbols of this mighty cultural 
upsurge. At the same time Gandhi’s movement released 
tremendous dormant forces by giving a status of equality 
to women and by championing the cause of the down- 
trodden untouchables who, for thousands of years, have 
been victims of caste tyranny. Superstition, orthodoxy, 
and obscurantism were shaken to their roots by these 
epoch-making changes and no longer was it possible 
to justify social injustice on the grounds of traditional 
religion or social usage. To-day this process, under 
the guidance of Nehru and the younger socialists and 
communists, is going further, probing economic 
inequities and demolishing strongholds of reaction. The 
peasants and the workers are awake. The natural result 
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has been a quickening of the pulse of the nation, an 
iconoclastic spirit of free inquiry among the young, 
an intolerance of injustice among the oppressed and, 
on the whole, the development of a more serious, critical, 
and socially conscious mind. This new mind cannot 
be doped with traditional formulae of religion nor 
consoled with visions of a glorious past. It demands 
solution of urgent social problems and even in its 
entertainment prefers to see the reflection of life and its 
realities. In fulfilment of this demand—still diffused, 
unorganized and more latent than expressed, but never- 
theless manifestly growing—we see the evolution of a 
new revolutionary poetry, a purposeful literature—and a 
progressive cinema ! 

Thus it has come to be that Indian films (though 
technically still far from perfect) are, in their content, 
far more serious than the average Hollywood product. 
During the last five years the most popular films have 
been those which had a bearing on vital social problems. 
Devadas, which effectively portrayed the tragedy of 
frustrated love and arranged marriages, started a cycle 
of pictures on this theme. Achhut Kannya (Daughter 
of an Untouchable) similarly pointed out the tragic 
folly of the present ban on intercaste marriages. Both 
these films, though effective, were negative in character 
and, while revealing the tragedy implicit in the present 
marital customs, did not offer a solution. Then came 
Unexpected which truly vindicated its title by 
portraying a girl, forced into marriage with an old 
man, revolting against her fate and refusing to be a wife 
to one she did not love. It was truly a bold theme. 
A recent production, Divorce, sought to present a 
case for revision of marital laws and proved very timely 
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as the Divorce Bill was before the Legislative Assembly. 
Kul Vadhu (Daughter-in-law) depicted tyranny of the 
mother-in-law in an Indian household. Bari Didi 
and Baghban commented upon the unhappy lot of Hindu 
widows who are not allowed to remarry. One cannot 
gauge the significance of such films unless one knows 
how an irrational and unjust social code embitters: and 
frustrates the lives of Indian young men and women. 
It is undeniable that these films, even where they take a 
lukewarm and reformist rather than revolutionary attitude, 
have proved a potent factor for social change. In a 
country where the two sexes have seldom met in daily 
social life, and marriages have always been arranged 
by parents, the cinema has consistently pleaded for a 
healthy voluntary companionship as the rational basis 
for marriage. ,Romance, in the modern sense of the 
word, came into Indian life only through the screen ! 
Nor do all serious films deal merely with domestic 
problems like love and marriage. Other vital social and 
economic problems have also been dealt with on the 
screen. Dharmatma and Dharamveer exposed hypo- 
critical religious leaders. Janma Bhoomi (Motherland) 
and Dharti Mata (Mother Earth) sought to present the 
problems of the peasants—from a moderate reformist 
angle! Savkari Pash (The Clutches of the Money- 
lender) was a bolder attempt to indict the blood-sucking 
usurers eternally preying upon the poor peasants. 
My Son depicted the clash of two generations against 
the social and economic background of modern India. 
Recently the screen, in some instances, has been used 
with the definite object of creating public opinion in 
favour of social reform campaigns. Meetha Zahar. 
(Sweet Poison) and Brandy Bottle both expose the evils 
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of drink and thus support the prohibition policy of the 
provincial governments, while Dushman (The Enemy) 
draws attention to the scourge of tuberculosis and the 
present efforts to eradicate it. The problem of capital 
versus labour has indirectly come in several films, but 
The Mill, which was written by a radical writer, was 
immediately banned by the Government when it was pro- 
duced four years ago. After the Congress ministry came 
into power in Bombay, it was certified and released. 

The British Government censorship is very strict on 
films with the least politically subversive bias. Even 
foreign films likely to encourage revolutionary tendencies 
(e.g. Viva Villa) are promptly banned. It is necessary, 
therefore, to deal with political themes in the form of 
fantasies without specifying time or locale. Jwala 
(Fire) was a veiled attack on fascism, depicting the 
tyranny of a power-mad dictator. It passed the censors 
because it was supposed to be a story of olden days. 
Symbolism is widely used to convey ideas which would 
not otherwise be allowed by censors. Chhaya, a modern 
story which depicted the rich versus the poor theme, 
ended with the innocent poor boy and girl put in prison, 
the iron gate closing with a clang of finality and the 
huge shadow of a policeman ominously falling across the 
screen. In Beyond the Horizon, a fantasy, the huge image 
of the goddess of Justice is shown being dragged by 
slaves who are being mercilessly whipped by the king’s 
officers. Even in some cheap and crude stunt pictures, 
patriotic and half-baked democratic ideas are worked 
in by showing cruel princes, corrupt ministers, peasants 
rising against tyranny—though in the end they 
compromise by producing the “ rightful ” claimant to the 
throne, who is benevolent and just. 
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Thus it is not to be imagined for a moment that the 
progressive cinema has already been achieved in India 
or that all the producers consciously encourage any 
move in this direction. But as in Hollywood, pro- 
gressive ideas manage to get into the films because they 
are in the air and permeate every sphere of national life. 
Moreover, even the great god Box Office has given a 
verdict in favour of socially significant and realistic films. 

Tukaram, which established a world-record by 
continuously running at one theatre for over a year, 
owed its success to the homely, realistic treatment of the 
story of the poor low-caste poet who became a saint. 
In this picture are vividly mirrored the essential simplicity, 
humility, humanity, and even superstitions of the Indian 
peasant. That is why it drew such crowds while dozens 
of other films, dealing with more popular religious 
subjects in a gaudy and crude manner, utterly failed. 

The preferences of Indian audiences can best be judged 
from the success of progressive foreign films. The most 
successful foreign film ever shown in Bombay is Life 
of Emile Zola which ran for six weeks continuously. 
Thousands saw it who did not know a word of English. 
They had read the synopsis in some vernacular paper 
and vaguely knew Zola was a fighter for freedom and 
justice. The Indian cinema audiences are demonstrative 
and every time Zola or Dreyfus appeared in the latter 
sequences they cheered. Somehow they saw in them 
the symbols of humanity’s fight against oppression and 
tyranny. Some other foreign films which have been 
notable successes here are Modern Times, Louis Pasteur, 
the French version of Les Misérables, Blockade, and 
Dead End. Recently the Progressive Film Society has 
shown documentary films about China and Spain to 
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appreciative audiences all over India, and there is now 
a demand for more such progressive pictures. 

This is a broad outline of the ‘“ Filum”’ in India, 
with its characteristic features briefly stated. The situa- 
tion here, it will be apparent, is fundamentally the same 
as in most other countries: in spite of Imperialist 
vigilance, capitalist hostility, romanticists’ side-tracking, 
and the ignorance of the masses, dynamic historical 
forces are forging a progressive cinema. 
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THE OLD MAID. (Warner Theatre. Warner. 
Directed by Edmund Goulding. With Bette Davis. 
George Brent, Miriam Hopkins, Cecilia Loftus, 
Louise Fazenda, etc.) 


BETTE DAVIS HERE came near boring me. Perhaps it 
was because the film stays so close to theatre-form 
(and therefore the transition to age is more sudden than 
“Act 2, Some years later”’; if you keep the Act, you 
should keep the Interval). Perhaps it was the direction. 
Perhaps I saw it too soon after The Stars Look Down. 
Certainly, the whole thing seemed unreal. There 
seemed, among other things, no inherent reason why 
Bette Davis should be an old maid; except that she 
has to have situations with tension and frustration 
implied. That settled, a certain amount of interest 
went out of the situations contrived for her display, 
and one cast about to see how well she was doing it. 
It seemed to me, unevenly. Time and again, she 
approached caricature of a characterization (one felt 
Charles Laughton had coached her). Yet time and 
again, she touched something vibrant, held experience 
at pin-point sharpness, with that peculiar gift she has 
of stretching emotion like elastic, to tingling breaking 
point, and then, the moment past, it is, not snap, but 
sag, back to everyday gutta-percha. There is more sag 
than stretch to this film, only a scene when she and 
Miriam Hopkins (whom I do not like but who is here 
perfectly cast) sit up discussing the girl who has gone 
to a dance, shows anything more sustained than a flash. 
It shows, too, and once again, what might be achieved, 
if this star had a first-class director. 
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CONTRABAND. (Odeon, Leicester Square. British 
National Production. Direction Michael Powell. 
Camera, F. Young. With Conrad Veidt, Hay Petrie, 
Valerie Hobson, John Longden, etc.) 


THIs FILM wINs for the sway, the sounds, the salt- 
ness, the spray, of its early scenes (even though I have 
never met a Danish ship which served quite those 
meals). It also wins because it at last finds Conrad 
Veidt his place in British films . . . as a Danish 
sea-captain, inadvertently running the Gestapo gauntlet 
on behalf of one of his passengers, Veidt comes into his 
own, which we, his admirers, had begun to think he had 
forgotten was his. The woman, who seems to be a 
spy (but, guess what, isn’t—there’s the catch), is Valerie 
Hobson. I don’t suppose it’s her fault that she’s much 
as usual; in fact, it is clearly due to the director that 
she’s less so. No doubt it’s in keeping that she creates 
from her entirely colourless part the impression that 
she is an actress giving a manicurist’s idea of being a 
lady. I feel, though, that it would be worth almost 
anyone’s while to give her enough ermines and orchids 
to get that over, and leave her to act, for she doesn’t, 
really, look any less pleasant than Merle Oberon. Apart 
from Miss Hobson, the story of Contraband seemed to be 
extremely plain sailing and very good fun—except that 
the alleged headquarters of the Gestapo in London 
seemed very like Portland Place, which you could call 
neither. What was more worth noticing, however, was 
the fun and frolic of the direction. Michael Powell has 
given us London as it seemed in the first winter of the 
black-out ; he has given it to us with such life that we, 
or at least the audience at the Odeon when I saw it, 
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laughed, I take that as a tribute; I liked it, but what 
I liked better was the use of black-out, the putting of 
my London, black-out or no black-out, on the screen 
with fine photography. And if I have to say that Veidt 
is reduced in this to a sort of sub pseudo-Fairbanks 
fisticuffery, at least I am glad to see him unfrozen. 
British films being what they are, he might have played 
Cecil, Raleigh or Essex to the Elizabeth of Anna Neagle 
or Sabu. War, if it must be, must have its uses. Since 
results of the last brought us Veidt, it is good that this 
should at last give him good réles. He has, after all, 
stayed with us. 


PRIVATE LIVES OF ELIZABETH AND ESSEX. 
(Warner Theatre. Warner. From the play by 
Maxwell Anderson. Directed, in Technicolor, by 
Michael Curtiz, with Bette Davis, Errol Flynn, 
Donald Crisp, Henry Stephenson, Alan Hale, Olivia 
de Havilland, etc.) 


THE MYTH OF Elizabeth is rich enough to provoke 
many attempts at interpretation, and to withstand them 
all. I had no wish to see Bette Davis as the Tudors’ 
greatest gift to fiction and when it was thrust upon me, 
I thought I should rebel. I did not. Unduly. 

The interpretation here given of the Queen 
is of a woman genuinely and inextricably in love, 
willing to admit that her lover is a waster but 
for all that, willing to give him all, until it is not 
herself he wants but herself that stands in the way of 
what he wants—her power. I think Bette Davis was 
fortunate in being called upon to represent more of the 
woman than of the queen. Even the question of regal 
power, vested in the woman as monarch, is not so much 
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to her as the fact Essex has deceived her to get it. Here, 
Bette Davis is on her own sure ground of psychology, 
and so I did not find the film as vulgar or vapid as I had 
feared. Looking back, I think now I was hard—only 
a little, but a little—on The Old Maid. When it comes 
to the point, to which all has led up (and often 
obviously), Bette Davis does not make that point, but 
one behind it or to one side of it, with something of 
that significant irrelevance which causes one, in one’s 
own private life, when one is searching eyes, at the 
critical moment not to see those eyes, but a mirror 
over a shoulder, or a hand’s shadow on a table. I think 
Bette Davis does not bore; it is her myth, of what 
she will do in a réle, that has become a bore. The 
hand-clawing, the fan-work, the make-up, the walk 
back and fro—all that is the bore. To her, as to us. 

This causes her to get further and further from our 
expectation of her performance. Now by obvious 
means she must establish the externals of her 
‘character’; only then can she not be bound by it, 
can get out and to the point; be free of the trappings 
and show us what they are for. In this film, often, 
far more often than you would imagine, you forget 
that here is another actress in funny clothes as Elizabeth 
(incidentally, they are rather good clothes), you forget 
about “reconstruction of history” (luckily, because it 
wasn’t all like this) and find yourself just concerned 
with the inner feelings of a woman who knows her lover 
isn’t worth it, but is worth much to her. In this sense, 
the title, which bode the worst, is honourably true ; 
yet, a little more sight of Elizabeth’s public affairs would 
have strengthened the film’s showing of her private 
sorrows. Where is the French Ambassador, to whom 
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she referred to Essex as “an ungrateful insensate who 
has at last made clear what he has for a long time had 
hidden in his mind”? To whom, again, she said, 
“If I could have spared the life of this ungrateful and 
perfidious Essex, I would gladly have been lenient ; 
but you yourself have seen that... while he lived 
I could not live, and I was compelled to rid myself of 
this danger.’”” And how much better it would have 
been to have ended with her order that Essex’s banner, 
hung with those of other Knights of the Garter at 
Windsor, be treated as if he had died in honour; 
“TI know he committed a great crime, but for the sake 
of his son, I cannot forget the services he has rendered 
to the Crown.’ How much better, in fact, had we had 
more of Elizabeth’s real speech and—as usual—less of 
Maxwell Anderson fake! Bette Davis performs so 
good a service in speaking his lines that one would 
not be too frightened of allowing her the Queen’s own. 
Errol Flynn delivers his with no propriety, but elsewhere 
gives a good imitation of a promoted groom or body- 
guard. My relief that at least it wasn’t Tyrone Power 
as Essex made me find Olivia de Havilland the one most 
completely out of the picture. The Technicolor seemed 
to me in keeping, and I would beg critics of it to 
remember the dyes and the stuffs of those days. To 
remember also that it was a parvenu period and to be 
grateful that, in this film at least, Elizabethan architecture 
and furniture were realized to be fresh. 


PINOCCHIO. (New Gallery. Walt Disney. With 
Jiminy Cricket, Figaro, etc.) 

Ir PAVLOVA, ENDOWED by Duse, had risen from the 

grave to dance a pas de seul scored by Scriabin and 
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scripted by Shakespeare, the applause might have been, 
but would not have been, something like that which 
greeted this latest work of the screen’s first and only 
poster-poet. 

In saying this, I] am alone. It seems to me, therefore, 
the more needing saying. Disney’s new film has been 
received with praise which would not have disgraced 
an opera by Mozart. Pinocchio, I was advised by one 
of my most valued Transatlantic contributors, was 
glorious ; Pinocchio, the faithful snoopers of early 
reviews this side assured me, was perfect. The goods. 

Well, easy to see why it was. Nothing frightening 
about it. Plenty of ‘‘adventures’’, but no “ex- 
periences”. That’s what I think is missing from 
Pinocchio. Plenty happens, but nothing like the issues 
are involved that were involved in Snow White. She 
was a bore and so was her prince; in depicting 
Pinocchio, Disney hasn’t solved that problem, merely 
shelved it by taking a puppet; the measure of his 
success, as well as of his integrity, can be gauged from 
the difference between the original and his drug-store 
duplicate, let alone such a work as Coppélia. And 
when he has to repeat Snow White stuff, for his fairy, 
Disney—so praised for his technical advances—can 
only repeat a cardboard figure, of the type used to stand 
outside cafés, “Come Up and See me, First Floor 
Down,” heralded by a burst of fireworks materialized 
quite out of the manner of the medium. I enjoyed 
Pinocchio all right, don’t say I didn’t. I enjoyed it as 
I'd enjoy any other Disney spun out to full-length, 
chewing-gum wise (and if you don’t think it is, take 
off the chiming clock sequences, the fun fair, Zasu Pitts 
and the rest of the padding). But Pinocchio is not dealing 
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with the same realm of fantasy as Snow White—that is 
why many, less disturbed, like it more. It is on a lower 
level, and on that level, more of a whole. But that is no 
reason for hook-line-and-sinker swallowing _ its 
technique. That technique is not what it should be 
after three years. The fairy Constance Bennett in 
cardboard I have already mentioned ; the continuation 
of estate agents’ Tudor-by-moonlight I shudder to; 
Disney, who can create, should not for ever copy ; 
he will change originals when it suits him, he should 
change backgrounds when—if—he sees they don’t 
belong to his version. More worth looking at technically 
is that his figures cease less and less to belong to his 
backgrounds. They float increasingly between us and 
the items they are meant to be on. Rapture is more or 
less reserved, along with one’s seat, for the underwater 
scenes. Yet in these we are treated to lovely luminous 
scenes, fronding into water-lit backgrounds—and across 
them flit no transparent submarine fish, such as any 
child sees in its weekly aquarium visit, but opaque 
celluloid cut-outs, in the old comic-strip formula which 
ruins both one and the other, and leaves us alert enough 
to take out emotional boredom by asking how the 
fire kept alight in the whale’s stomach, why the carver’s 
curls stayed so put (if scenery has depth, man must be 
multiplaned too) and why it matters that the common- 
place billiard game is more frightening than the growth 
of Pinocchio’s nose. Shadow would have helped there, 
but Disney doesn’t dabble in shadow. He dabbles 
in direct returns and when a war threatens them, 
opens his concern to the public. Barrie didn’t think 
up that, but he wrote Peter Pan. That was as 


boring. 
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CANADA AT WAR. (March of Time, No. 12, 
sth Year. Privately shown, Radio Theatre.) 


My RECEPTION OF this was slightly affected by one 
member of the press, well known for always leaving 
early, leaning across me to say to another, well known 
for arriving late, “Bloody week for entertainment.” 
She may have been right, but I found the new March of 
Time erring slightly on the entertainment side. It 
showed us a great deal—men drilling, men leaving, 
machines making. Canada was the “Arsenal of the 
Empire” all right. But don’t I seem to remember 
American papers that showed me Canada leaping 
loyally but comparatively unprepared into war? There 
is no doubt about the visual emotional appeal. And 
no doubt about the hysteric emotionalism of that 
commentator ; why doesn’t he go home and get from 
his wife the right answer to “‘ Time Marches On”? 
It is significant that Australia isn’t the subject, but the 
Dominion on the border. This film says in repeated 
effect, of handsome Highlander silhouetted on sky- 
scraper line, “‘ our northern front is protected, at least.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HOME-FRONT HANDBOOKS Is the name of a new series 
announced by Messrs. Batsford to “‘ meet the needs of 
those who, through war-time circumstances, are now 
living in the country for the first time”. Each volume 
contains 96 pages of letterpress, about 40 photographs, 
and costs 3s. 6d. The first four numbers to hand are 
How to Look at Old Buildings (Edmund Vale), How to 
see the Country (Harry Batsford), How to Grow Food 
(Doreen Wallace), and How to see Nature (Frances Pitt). 
3 a oe 


Among the autograph letters offered by Myers and Co. 
(102 New Bond Street, W. 1) are two by Charles 
Burney (1726-1814). The first (£6 6s.) deals with the 
publication of his daughter Fanny’s Camilla; the 
second (25s.), written Chelsea, Monday night, May ioth, 
no year, observes “ Herschel came hither to-day to ask 
me if I could furnish him a Latin or Greek name for 
the small stars that have lately been found ”’. 

* * * 


The same catalogue (No. 331) contains many items 
of musical interest; the score of George Schinn’s 
Abschieds-Cantate, sung at Haydn’s funeral (£3 3s.), 
and letters from Paderewski, Grieg, Liszt, Brahms, 
Wagner, Gounod, Franck, Delibes, and Jenny Lind, 
ranging in price from five guineas to ten shillings and 
sixpence. 

a5 a 5 

Books on Festivals (‘‘ Coronations, Weddings, 
Tournaments, Triumphs, Revels, Fireworks, Funerals 
...and similar manifestations of Ceremonial in Public 
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and Private Life ”’) are the subject of Ifan Kyrle Fletcher’s 
fourteenth catalogue from 26 Old Bond Street. 
% a * 


The newest series of sixpennies is called Wren Books, 
and is devoted to boys’ and girls’ classics. The Fifth 
Form at St. Dominic’s, A Peep Behind the Scenes, and 
The Treasure of the “‘ San Philipo”’ are among the first 
half-dozen titles. 

Xe ae * 


Books shortly to be reviewed in Life and Letters 
To-Day include novels by Rhys Davis, Richard Wright, 
Stephen Spender, Karel Capek, William Saroyan, 
James Hanley, Compton Mackenzie; poetry by George 
Barker, Roy Fuller and Laurence Whistler ; Folios of 
New Writing; The Cat in Ancient Egypt; English 
Folklore; Aegean Memories; Public School Slang ; 
Background to the Eighteenth Century; Christopher 
Marlowe, and the new life of Andrew Marvell. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
LIVES 


MY LIFE. HaAvetock Etuis. Heinemann. 15s. 

WALES ENGLAND WED. Ernest Ruys. Dent. 155. 

THE LIFE I HAVE LOVED. Czuara NovELLo 
DaviEs. Heinemann. 16s. 


FEW CHARACTERISTICS MARK us Off more sharply from 
those who grew up in, even the latter half of, the nine- 
teenth century than our attitude to the time-aspect of 
life. To my generation, and to at least one before it, 
life is a precarious experience. The results of the last 
war, and the long-foreseen coming of this, prevent us 
from viewing life as a thing to be planned, anticipated 
and presumed on. We regard it as liable to be broken 
off at any moment, whereas Victorians regarded it as 
going on, and their problem was first to fit themselves 
for, and then to perform, the part they had chosen in 
it. This atmosphere, of life going on, helped them, 
I think, to go on themselves—almost indefinitely, as 
it seems. We now may keep young for longer, but we 
shall scarcely produce such vigorous veterans as Shaw, 
Freud, Paderewski, Yeats, Edward Heron-Allen, Nevin- 
son, to name but a few, without mentioning the authors of 
these volumes. We revere now, with a kind of wonder- 
ing interest, their assumption of life as a present passed 
in preparation for a future to be deserved. . . . Dr. Ellis 
felt that his autobiography “‘ could not wisely be begun 
earlier than the age of forty ’’ (we may note that word 
“‘ wisely ’’”), Ernest Rhys was in no hurry to begin his 
life-work, or at any rate took some time to find it, and 
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though Madame Novello Davies found hers uncon- 
scionably early, she continued in it unusually late, 
having to be reminded by her husband and son that 
at the age of sixty-five, it is usual to retire—and, after 
having tried to for five days, realizing that backward- 
looking thumb-twiddling was not for her. Those days 
—of protracted or varied training and of late or con- 
tinuous fulfilment—are gone. 

Gone, too, we may not be so unwilling to admit, 
are certain other things. No one now, it is reasonably 
safe to say, and certainly to be hoped, would write so 
repetitively, so pompously and with so little sense of 
that humour which is self-criticism, as Dr. Ellis. He 
was not, it is true, merely writing a “frank” auto- 
biography; he was putting things “in a way that 
tells all that is essential to tell and yet leaves many 
things to be read, clearly enough by intelligent readers, 
between the lines’’. It is his fate that to-day’s readers 
are—largely through his own work—sufficiently 
intelligent to find rather more between the lines than 
he imagined. Yet that does not account for the stale 
flavour, as of eating wax fruit, left by the account of 
such parts of his life as he has deemed valuable to 
record. That account has less than might be asked 
either of his reactions to the outer world or of his own 
inner growth. It is mainly the history of his relationship 
with his wife. The explanation takes on so often the 
tone of an excuse—for each, individually—that it needs 
no ghost, my lord, come from the grave, nor even any 
previous and in a sense fuller knowledge of the circum- 
stances, to tell us this. But it is given in such doting 
detail, and the husband displays such a consciously 
phlegmatic mawkishness, that one is driven to wish 
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the wife, too, had left her say—though not with any 
more letters signed “ Wifie’’, filled with such fulsome 
talk about loving and “ belonging ” and nothing parting 
(usually when at least one was honeymooning, often in 
a place recommended by the other). 

Many, indeed most men, and especially in those 
psychologically dark days, would have been driven to 
extremes by such a marriage. It says much for Havelock 
Ellis that he wasn’t ; but to my way of thinking, it also 
says much against him. Let it be clear that he is not, as 
would be the way of some, “ taking out ’’ his frustration 
in this, his life-story. Even though he means it to bea 
scientific case-history, he cannot be completely honest ; 
comments on such a blockage as Undinism (pp. 681, 
etc.) are clues, not confessions. But the typical expression 
of his misfortune, even if it is less than half the cause, 
is the condition which, over and over again, allows him 
to deliver himself of such statements as “‘ Moreover, 
although my love was doubtless more firmly resistant 
to the attacks of accident and moods than hers it was 
not in my nature, as it was in hers, to feel the sudden 
poignancy of love in emergency or perhaps even to 
respond to it adequately when it was presented to me”’. 
I must be forgiven for maintaining that in that passage, 
Dr. Ellis is using the word “love” in a sense peculiar 
to himself. Nor, unless I in my turn am taking a reck- 
lessly unreal view of the lover’s instinctive function, 
nor does one wait for anything, in emergency or out, 
to be “ presented”? to one—allowing for all fashions 
of phraseology as one may. For this reason I must say 
that Dr. Ellis’s slightly retributive account of his entirely 
saintly devotion displays a passivity which cannot 
command my respect, however much the circumstances 
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demand my sympathy. It is therefore that he cannot 
have foreseen that in giving us not his life, but a corpse 
for dissection, he prepared himself for an autopsy which, 
out of pity as well as pride (both for his self as was and 
ours that now is), we refuse to undertake. 

Havelock Ellis was, besides the half-time husband of 
Edith Lees, creator and first editor of the Mermaid 
Series; Ernest Rhys was, though “is”’ is the word, 
the one to whom everyone owes the Everyman series. 
Both grew up in spacious days, both lived in Chelsea, 
they knew each other and many mutual acquaintances. 
America, that new found land of lecturing, affected 
the lives of both, money was always a problem, and 
Rhys, like Eis, had much concern over an ailing wife. 
Fortunately, however, the illness differed, and 
fortunately, too, Rhys met this, as everything else, in 
a different spirit. The psychic perception, and therefore 
suffering, may have been less—Ernest Rhys is a man 
who, having been many things, including miner, 
became what he wanted, a servant of literature, and found 
that hard, too. On its own necessarily different level, 
this as well is a life of bravery; it combines fire with 
mellowness ; style and spirit interchangeably remind 
one of sun through wine and the dry crackling of 
comfortable but caustic logs. This, to use an old- 
fashioned word, urbanity, enables the author’s experience 
to supply a warm informal history of the many great 
and lesser figures of his time (still happily continuing). 
For the sake of future generations I hope it will not be 
long before this volume, too, is in Everyman’s library. 

Less pretentious, as is befitting, than either of the 
preceding two, Madame Novello Davies’s life-story 
may well be considered in conjunction, for it is 
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a record of devotion and determination. Heer history, 
and that of the Royal Welsh Ladies Choir, might 
so easily have become a success story. As such, it 
would have been richly deserved. It is more than that 
because Madame, though a lady it would go ill to 
thwart, is aware of gusto, but doesn’t appear to realize 
her own generosity and therefore leaves us with a 
sense of gratitude and of a certain kind of grandeur. 
Madame, serious for her beliefs, has never been 
stuffy ; only she, one feels, would dream of 
welcoming the King to open India House by 
marshalling her choir on the roof of the Aldwych 
theatre and herself being held out on a coping of the 
Waldorf Hotel to conduct. She has deserved to love her 
life. She should be assured that we are the gladder 
—and of course, breathe the better !—for her 
spending it in part of our lifetime. 
TREVOR JAMES 


MARIE CORELLI. GrorGE BuLLOcK. Constable. 
125. 


THIS Is A shrewd, amusing, and honest portrait, not only 
of a vain but kindly woman of fantastic character whose 
power of self-deception was endless—but also of a 
period. 

Marie Corelli’s own stultified craving for romance, 
her power of exaggerating and deifying her own slightest 
feelings—the fact that those feelings coincided exactly 
with those of her readers—or were the feelings that 
they would have /iked to have—these were among the 
reasons that made her the most fantastically popular 
novelist of her own, or any other time. 
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She satisfied her readers’ cravings for romance, she 
delighted them by showing how far superior in moral 
worth were the humblest of her readers to that rich 
and fashionable society into which they would have 
liked to penetrate. She showed the virtuous rewarded 
and the sinful punished: had she been less naive, one 
would have said that she knew every trick. But there 
we should have been wrong. No best-seller who was 
insincere could ever attain to that position. Those tears, 
however false they may seem to us, must rise from 
a genuine, if exaggerated feeling. 

Mr. Bullock has drawn a portrait of the most extra- 
ordinary woman of this class that has ever existed with 
very great skill, building up her character stroke by 
stroke, her progress from comparative poverty and 
obscurity to great wealth and fame. 

Hers was an extraordinary story and a fantastic 
career. The illegitimate daughter (according to Mr. 
Bullock) of a former editor of the [/lustrated London 
News, Dr. Mackay, she falsified and romanticized the 
story of her birth as she did everything else that 
concerned her. Her progress was rapid. The critics 
guyed her, but society, that society which she castigated, 
and a society of sterner worth, idolized her. The great 
Mr. Gladstone paid her a visit of three hours, leaving 
his wife sitting in a carriage outside. She was more 
than once a guest of the Prince of Wales. She enjoyed 
her triumphs, and she harmed no one. The story of her 
life has made an eminently readable, very amusing, and 
illuminating sidelight on the time that produced and 
WoRDPee her. The book could not have been better 

one. 


EDITH SITWELL 
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POETRY 


EDITH SITWELL’S ANTHOLOGY. Go t.ancz. 
7s. 6d. 


Miss SITWELL says, in the Introduction to this book, 
“I wished to gather together in one book certain poems 
that are a necessity to me.” It would be absurd therefore 
to wish that something else had been included or to 
complain that something here has been. The reader 
is confronted with a mind not so much at work as 
simply living, living what Alice Meynell called “‘ the 
complementary life’’, if indeed even that phrase does 
not remove that life too far. The book ranges from 
Chaucer to Hardy and Bridges; it has a choice of 
anonymous and folk poems; and it includes also the 
Song of Solomon, the twenty-third Psalm, and fifty 
pages of French extracts, from Villon to Rimbaud. 
There is a long Introduction by Miss Sitwell on various 
points of the poetry, which she modestly calls “‘ Some 
Notes at Random ”’. 

Most of it is familiar—well known in the popular, 
if not in the proper, sense. But there are some things 
which were less known, or indeed unknown: such as, 
in the first class, Sidney’s Strephon and Klaus, and, 
in the second, the song ‘It ain’ no mo’ cane on de Brazis’, 
sung by Negroes “condemned to ninety-nine years in 
the chain gang’. This follows the full text of the 
Tom o’ Bedlam, too often abbreviated; the two 
together are shattering, as their speech comes in from 
the edge of humanity. And of Shakespeare there is the 
great scene from Timon and the Phenix—less known 
than they should be. There is, therefore, a good deal 
of instruction in poetry, if the reader chooses. 
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The general drift of the collection might be said to 
exhibit the greatness of lyric and ode, using the word 
ode recklessly for all kinds of extracts from drama and 
long poems. But greatness to mean greatness. In her 
introduction, speaking of Keats, and of the Eve of 
St. Agnes, Miss Sitwell refers to “the way in which 
the lines are blown faintly backward and forward, as 
the result of the difference in depth, as well as in length, 
of the pauses occurring in ever-varying places in the 
lines”. The sentence might not inaptly be applied to 
the whole book. A kind of wind rises from the longer 
pauses between and in the poems, and blows the lighter 
lines, those which, as it were, borrow their power, to 
and fro, so that one apprehends the profundity of 
others, the distance of others, and sometimes both at 
once. 

The Introduction is in Miss Sitwell’s most careful 
manner; that is, it combines with certain general 
comments an accurate study of sound values. The first 
are bound to be a little provocative; it is with some 
pain I hear Miss Sitwell asserting that Wordsworth has 
less vigour than Whitman. (There is nothing from the 
Prelude. This book is the life of Miss Sitwell’s mind, 
and not of mine, but... pass.) And it is with yet 
deeper pain I find her quoting Keats’s remark that 
“¢ Milton did not see into the human heart, as Wordsworth 
has done”. The whole of Paradise Lost is a vision of 
the human heart distracted between self-abandonment 
and self-concentration, and the loveliness of the victory 
is only rivalled by its sweet laughter. 

But it is unfair to Miss Sitwell (and a little to me) 
to squabble so. The main exposition for which we are 
once more in her debt is of the value and effect of vowel 
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and consonantal sounds. Here Miss Sitwell’s sensitiveness 
saves her from the mad extremes of that school, such 
as provoked the remark by a distinguished critic that, 
even though the vowel sounds are the same, “‘ charmed 
magic casements”’ and ‘“‘ charmed magic basements ”’ 
did differ in their effect. Miss Sitwell’s comments are 
always to be considered. Such books as this both 
exhibit and re-exercise the “ habitual sway ” of poetry— 
two words which may be rhetoric or may be accuracy, 
but here are accuracy. “ The feeling intellect ” thrives 
on them, even to-day. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 


NORTHERN NOVELS 


THE HOUSE OF MARKKU. UNTO SEPPANEN. 
Translated by KENNETH KaurMan. Duckworth. 
IOS. 

NIELS PETER. WILLIAM HEINESEN. Translated by 
JAN NoBLE. Routledge. 6s. 

THE SOLDIER’S WELL. AacE Dons. Translated 
by TERENCE SHIEL. Cassell. 85. 3d. 


THE FIRST OF these books belongs to the school 
of novel which glorifies the bovinity in man. We all 
know these epics and we cannot have failed to notice 
that this nobility finds outlet in theft, murder, rape, 
incest, and drunkenness to a degree unusual in other 
forms of the novel. What is to me a more serious 
cause of complaint is that soon after one character is 
established he or she dies, and we must switch to another, 
till then colourless or else over-emphasized, in either 
case negated at the outset. This difficulty is increased 
in The House of Markku by the fact that none of the 
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characters is clearly differentiated. It may be wrong 
to suggest that a book, which I at once say is too long, 
should have been longer, but had we had the full version 
in three parts, I think we could then have kept the 
generations distinct. As it is, the life of the family 
goes on, the farm grows, sinks, prospers, as lives and 
farms do in this kind of book, and we feel that there 
is no end to it. In real epics, such as the sagas, we have 
no such feeling; in the pseudo-epic, one feels the 
author goes on, not because he does not know where 
to stop, but because he has not taken the trouble to 
find out where to begin. 

First published in Danish as Noatun, Nielo Peter is a 
Faroese novel. It seems to mea mistake to sub-head it “A 
Chronicle of the Faroes’”’, because it deals only with 
one island, and that so cut-off and gaunt that it was 
called Dead Man’s Dale. (For this, the first Faroese 
novel to be published in England, a map would have 
made useful end-papers.) Briefly, it tells the story of 
a little group who have settled there, willing to face 
bitter hardships for the sake of owning their own 
property, however barren, rather than remain cottars 
to the end of their lives on more fortunate islands. 
There is no question here of the characters not coming 
alive. Each is vivid, lives asa being in his own right, 
and so much does one share their lives that it comes as 
rather a shock to find that inhabitants of the main 
islands regard them as desperadoes and dangerous 
outcasts ; in part they are right, but one has been so 
busy being “up against it”? with them, that one has 
forgotten standards of another morality. Here again, 
though, I was forced to consider, is it worth it? Heroic 
they are, terrible the odds which they face. But as one 
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feels with the outposts of Iceland, mere strips of sand, 
with a house on them—the heightening of some 
qualities is made possible by a lowering of others. 
To return to the earth is very well, but when the 
earth is sown so thinly and precariously upon rocks, 
the flowering from those roots can be but small. 

No such questions are raised by The Soldier's Well. 
Here an old widow leaves Copenhagen to visit her 
married son on his Lithuanian farm. He dies—he is 
invalid—and little by little the character of the daughter- 
in-law gathers shape until it is not unseemly, not striking 
even, it merely falls into shape, that her husband was 
killed, and by her. She has a lover, but she knows that 
he is such as to make that a pity. She knows much— 
as the book continues, we see knowledge coming to 
her, unnoticed at the time, but leaving its mark. The 
horror and the humanity of this novel are deep, and 
it is not only because it is set in Lithuania, of which 
it expresses the essential, that one thinks of Russian 
books, nor because it comes from Scandinavia that one 
thinks of Strindberg. 

TED BERGEN 


THE WAR TO-DAY 


DEADLOCK WAR. ToM WINTRINGHAM. Faber. 
8s. Gd. 


CAPTAIN WINTRINGHAM WRITES with authority—the 
authority of mind resting on experience. He served two 
and a half years in the last war, and since then has 
held command in the British contingent in Spain. 
His views on tactics and strategy are critical and 
independent, unlikely to please elderly officers in the 
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Clubs. He demands youth in the higher commands, 
for the greatest generals of past history have all been 
young. He advocates smoke screens almost on the 
scale of artillery. He supports the use of tanks in 
place of cavalry, and shows how useless the Polish 
cavalry were in the attempt to resist the German invasion. 
He notices in passing how Sir Ian Hamilton’s proposal 
during the Russo-Japanese war to advance under steel 
shelters like tanks was repeatedly rejected by the War 
Office at home in the very last war, and how the use 
of poison gas was similarly rejected. 

After describing the so-called lines confronting each 
other—the Maginot and the Siegfried—he explains 
that they are not lines at all in the formal sense, but 
stretches of land from three to twenty miles deep, 
studded with almost isolated armed posts, pill-boxes, and 
“nests’’, which render advance impossible without 
incalculable massacre of men. The No-Man’s Land 
between the “lines”’ usually averages eight miles but 
is in some parts twenty miles, in others only fifty yards. 
Thus a “ position war’’ has arisen, and he is inclined 
to think a sea-blockade alone may end the war, though it 
would take from three to ten years. 

The main object of the book is to promote belief 
in “infiltration ’’ or elastic defence as opposed to the 
“fetish”? of straight and continuous line. But for 
tactics of this kind, implying movement and separate 
command for the groups, a release of the initiative and 
independent energy of the soldiers themselves is essential. 
The author quotes an army order from the last war: 
“If the section cannot remain here alive, it will remain 
here dead.” But under the new discipline the section, 
being intelligent, would shift its ground rather than 
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SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
THE LIFE & LETTERS OF SIR AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bart. 


Volume II, the completing volume of this 
important biography covers the period from 
1914-37. 8 half-tone plates. 16/- net. 


J. A. SPENDER 


NEW LAMPS AND ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


In this charming book J. A. Spender discourses 
on Isms and Ologies, Statesmen, Poetry, Criticism, 
Journalism, Propaganda, Travel, Dreams, etc. 

8/6 net. 


CLIFFORD BAX 


THE LIFE OF THE WHITE DEVIL. 


The story of Vittoria Accoramboni, whose wanton 
adventures in 16th century Italy inspired John 
Webster’s play ‘The White Devil’. 7 plates. 

8/6 net. 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


By ERLING CHRISTOPHERSEN. 


The very name Tristan da Cunha spells peace and 
contentment. Here is the story of an expedition 
to that delightful island told by a brilliant young 
Norwegian scientist. 25 photographs. 12/6 net. 


In preparation. 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 


THE GOLDEN REIGN, The story of my 
friendship with Lawrence of Arabia, by Clare 
Sydney Smith. With 25 half-tone illustrations. 

12/6 net. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, E.C.4 
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remain dead and useless. Of course such a ruling is 
dangerous, but it is the secret of infiltration by which 
alone advance is possible in the present huge armies, 
and under the carrying power of modern guns and 
rifles. It demands great self-confidence in subordinate 
officers and even in sergeants and corporals, but we 
must remember the wise saying of the elder Moltke: 
‘‘ Our soldiers were formerly drilled. Now they must 
be educated.” At times it may be better to question why, 
rather than to do and die. 

There are points in this valuable work even more 
heretical, such as his military condemnation of bombing 
cities, even in reprisal, for it only stimulates the spirit of 
the civilians to resist. He derides the futility of all our 
trouble over “‘ black-outs”’, and, worse than all, the 
error of giving appointments only to men of high birth 
and wealth, instead of selecting the most alert and 
original in any rank. This is his reason for calling this 
war like others a “ capitalist’? movement, whereas, in 
my opinion, this is the only war without a capitalist 
motive. It is the only just and honourable and unselfish 
war I remember in my record of wars personally 
witnessed by myself. 


H. W. NEVINSON 


SELECTED BOOKS 


YOU GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR. NorMaAn 
MacLEopD. Harrison-Hilton (New York). $2.50. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, KNOWN as a poet, has taken for 
the background of his first novel the America of the 
W.P.A.; the Federal Writers’ Project under the 
“recession”’; the reactionary Dies Committee, armed 
with lies and a big bucket of red paint, snooping around 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


Europe's Dance of Death 


G. T. GARRATT, author of Mussolini’s Roman Embire, has written for 
the ordinary reader a striking analysis of the complex web of influences, 
motives and circumstances that have led Europe into yet another war. 
Six maps. 10s 6d net 


The American Presidency 


HAROLD J. LASKI. The first full-length study of the American 
Presidency in action to be written byan Englishman. Essentially a novel 
interpretation of the greatest elective office in the pecans one: 

's 6d net 


Dr Hudson's Secret Journal 
LLOYD C. DOUGLAS. The complete journal of Dr Wayne Hudson 


at last: it is a prelude rather than a sequel to Magnificent Obsession. 
A fine and noble story that upholds an inspiring faith in the creative 
communication of human personality. Published jointly with Peter 
Davies Ltd. 7s 6d net 


Holidays This Year 


See the best maps and guides for holidays 
and week-ends at Bumpus—and useful 
handbooks on_ gardening, vegetable 
growing, livestock, and agriculture. 


And, of course, all new books and cheap 
editions for holiday reading. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790 


477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


40 Museum St., W.C. 
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the town, investigating un-American activities. By many 
clever technical devices—dovetailing of letters into the 
main theme, quick switch-overs, and small insets of 
quasi-reportage—the author lights up the American 
scene with contemporary world happenings. 

Gordon Graham, a poet, is struggling to resolve the 
triple problem which confronts the revolutionary artist 
working outside the old culture: to earn his own 
living; to take part in the political activities which 
he believes are necessary to bring the new society ; to 
do his own creative work. He gets a job on the Federal 
Writers’ Project in New York, but this does not cure 
the unrest of his mind. Harlem and Greenwich Village 
are his anodyne. He does the rounds with gusto and 
accepts the credo of the Villagers: ‘‘ Alcoholism is an 
occupational disease of writers.”’ 

Beer-fuddled, and attempting to root out the sense 
of guilt at his inactivity in the Movement, he attaches 
himself, grotesquely, to the tail of an Unemployed 
Writers’ Deputation to the Project Office. He is singled 
out by his boss and is fired on the spot. 

Another start in New Mexico is defeated by John 
Barleycorn, and he comes back to New York, where 
he reaches very low water. 

He cures himself eventually with the help of his 
wife Sonya, and a German refugee psycho-analyst. 

His struggle is vigorously and convincingly told up 
to the end ; here the psycho-analyst ‘‘ deus ex machina ” 
seems to suspend rather than resolve his problem. 

The author draws the inmates of the Village, John 
Patterson Henderson, Port, of Monkey’s Manger, 
Maxy Blumenstein, Ginya and the rest of the bacchus- 
rout with terse, satirical wit. There is fine writing in 
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the book; particularly at the end where Uncle Frank 
Klaber, “the gentle guy,”’ victim of the same system 
which felled Graham, is half-killed by racketeers. 


GEORGE EWART EVANS 


THE CITY OF LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 
BRYAN PONTIFEX. Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. PONTIFEX DESCRIBES the City Companies, their 
origins, activities and occasional feuds, both among 
themselves and with the ruling monarchs—excepting 
Queen Elizabeth who was always a popular figure in 
the City—showing us, indeed, how much the life of 
the City depended on the strength and good sense of 
the officials presiding over such institutions as the 
Mercers, the Grocers, the Drapers, the Fishmongers, 
the Merchant Taylors, the Skinners, and ninety or so 
other Companies. 

His book, which is attractively printed on good 
paper, contains much unusual information. We learn 
that the Goldsmiths’ Company received from Edward I 
in 1327 powers of “search and assay’ from which the 
“hall mark” is descended. The Playing Card Makers 
were given a Charter by Charles I, by which the King 
made thirty-six shillings on each gross of packs. Queen 
Elizabeth in 1581 gave a Charter to the ‘“‘ Master and 
Wardens and Commonalty of the Freemen of the 
Mystery or Art of Painters commonly called Painters- 
Stainers ”—for, as the author points out, a picture on 
canvas was at that time called a stained cloth. The use 
of the word Mystery or Mistery as meaning trade, craft, 
or occupation is not without interest. 

Many strange names appear among the Companies ; 
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the Fletchers (arrow makers), the Loriners (bit, stirrup, 
and spur makers), the Pattenmakers, the Scriveners. 
Names, too, have changed. The Ferones are now the 
Ironmongers, the Pargettors have become the Plasterers, 
while the Cordwainers were at one time associated with 
the Allutarii, or Tanners. 

But perhaps the most important feature of the City 
Companies to-day consists in their administration of 
charitable bequests. Oundle School has been financed 
by the Grocers since 1573, the Drapers support the 
Chairs of Agriculture and of French at Cambridge 
University, indeed Homes, Almshouses, and Grammar 
Schools all over the country are administered by the 
various Companies. 

Mr. Pontifex is to be congratulated for the amount of 
information he has compressed into this volume, and 
for the skill he has shown in the construction of a 


delightful book. 
DaviD HORNER 


WILD FOODS OF BRITAIN. Jason HILt. A. and 

CeBlack mer said. 
IN 1917 THERE appeared a little book called The Wild 
Foods of Great Britain, by L. C. R. Cameron. Mr. Hill’s 
book is far prettier but in no way as inclusive or as 
useful. Whereas Mr. Cameron imagined his reader 
subsisting on local beasts and flora, Mr. Hill imagines 
his reader taking a leisurely walk in the country and 
giving spice to this gentlemanly occupation by collecting 
a root or two. 

For those who have made some research into the 
subject, the omissions in Mr. Hill’s data will be 
tantalizing, and some of his “ warnings” will come as 
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a surprise. He mentions the gruel made from Orchis 
mascula and suggests that this handsome plant may 
“well be left to flower except by the hard-pressed ” ; 
but “ Smithfield Saloop ”’ (made of Orchis mascula and 
Orchis morio) achieved its great popularity as a midnight 
street refreshment because it was considered a sovereign 
cure for the headaches arising from drunkenness. His 
rejection of bracken seems to suggest that he is not in 
possession of the country recipe for cooking bracken 
like spinach, which is always more successful than 
attempting to treat it like asparagus. However, Mr. Hill’s 
book is a pretty piece for which we should be grateful, 
though it does not remove the real need for a reprint 
of Mr. Cameron’s almost impossible-to-obtain volume. 
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